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ELL your artists to immerse them- 
selves in the fresh waters of the 
Faith and come up, vibrant, clean, 
alert to the world around them. Then 
they are ready to design or paint, to 
carve or write or compose, ready to in- 
terpret eternal truth in living terms, 
eternal beauty in vivid images of the 
present. Great men dominate their age 
with their own art. But their art, when 
great, is almost as much of their age as 
it is of themselves. They do not achieve 
greatness by fleeing the present, or by 
bowing down in timid affection before 
the past. They do not try to cast their 
minds and imaginations into classic or 
gothic molds or renaissance molds. ‘They 
take contemporary life avidly into their 
arms ... and out of the union is born 
their art.” 
- Many will remember these cheering 
words from Mr Blue, a great character 
immortalized by Myles Connolly back 
in 1928, and recently come to light 
again in an easily carried paper-bound 
‘book.* We gladly give the publishers a 
little free advertising, as we feel some 
of our readers — at least those who so 
far have not been introduced to Mr 
Blue’s delightful imaginings — will wel- 
‘come the thoughts of a personage we too 
‘seldom meet in real life. 


"THIS issue would surely interest Mr 
Blue. When I first read these ramblings 
of his, in 1928, I was inclined, like so 
‘many of us who were fired with a desire 
to reform the world of religious art, to 
lay the blame for all evils of artistic 
aberration on the clergy. At the moment, 


* Image Book — Doubleday & Company, ayes 
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it is not so easy to be positive, and per- 
haps the blame can be shared by all. 
The article by Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter, Toward a Living Climate of Reli- 
gious Art, is certainly the first forceful and 
positive statement in these matters by 
an American prelate. It is all the more 
forceful and positive since the Arch- 
bishop’s statements are based on actual 
achievements in his own archdiocese. 
His Excellency’s text and the two articles 
which deal with Viollet-le-Duc’s in- 
fluence on the work of contemporary 
architects, should go far to allay the 
fears of those who still resist the in- 
evitable march of life. Henry Reed, in 
his measured prose and through well- 


- chosen illustrations, tells us of Viollet-le- 


Duc’s impact on these United States. In 
Project for a Cathedral in San Salvador, 
Oscar Nitzchke quotes from Viollet-le- 
Duc’s masterpiece, the Dictionnaire rai- 
sonné de Varchitecture frangaise, and shows 
how the old master’s ideas (not neces- 
sarily his own attempts at restoration of 
chateaux and cathedrals) were in har- 
mony with a continuing, dynamic tradi- 
tion, mentioned by Archbishop Ritter. 
The illustrations of Mr Nitzchke’s plans 
and model of this cathedral should help 
many to look to concrete as a building 
material capable of producing great 
buildings, provided, of course, it is used 
as concrete and not merely as an inert 
material. The great English sculptor, 
Henry Moore, further enlightens us on 
the problems which face the sculptor in 
this world of ours, and the prospective 
client will feel more inclined to view the 
artist’s work from the vantage point of 
a little more knowledge and experience 
—not a bad combination. 


In A plea for Intelligibility, Father Mc- 
Naspy treads the dangerous road of the 
vernacular and presents cogent reasons 
for at least a consideration of the use of 
English for the benefit of those benighted 
souls for whom Latin is éerra incognita. 

The correspondence column contains 
several very interesting letters in which 
the writers comment — and we are very 
grateful — on several issues of our maga- 
zine devoted to art and architecture in 
Japan, India, and the Philippines. ‘These 
letters, and one from a favorite sub- 
scriber in far-off Borneo, indicate the 
frontiers of our Society’s work; frontiers 
which are ever-widening and which 
take in all artistic facets of the Universal 
Church. But we do also pay attention to 
work within our territorial limits, as 
evidenced by the illustrations of churches 
in Louisiana, New Jersey, and New 
York. All these churches show a distinct 
advance, not only in the field of archi- 
tectural design but also in painting, 
sculpture and glass. These advances bear 
witness to Archbishop Ritter’s words: 
“Artists are not lacking in the United 
States to make possible a marvelous 
flowering of religious art, but they must 
have a climate which allows them the 
liberty always found in the Church, 
within the normal framework of ad- 
herence, for both client and artist, to 
certain basic requirements.” 


Now that we have reached a stage 
when interior elements in our churches 
show the great possibilities inherent in 
the sponsorship of talented artists, it 
may not be amiss to suggest that we also 
think of the possibility of welcoming 
back in the House of God the art of the 
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mural painter — the painter who thinks 
of the wall as a large surface, and not 
only as a place upon which he will paste 
an enlargement of an easel painting. 
Much of our secular architecture has 
become too clinical and antiseptic. Ar- 
chitects — or perhaps the blame should 
be laid at the door of the real-estate 
operator and accountant for the pseudo- 
business man — have given us, of late, 
a series of cold-blooded buildings whose 
lobbies and interiors remind us of 
glorified iceboxes. We are in need of 
a measure of warmth in our buildings. 
It may be that the cold logic of the real- 


T IS always heartening, and just a 
bit surprising, to watch novices, 
even those freshest from the ‘“‘world,” 
take to Gregorian chant. At least they 
take to the simpler Benediction melodies 
and to those of our new Marian hymnal. 
They make one believe that music 
doesn’t have to be bad to be popular. 

Church musicians were divided over 
a controversy that ran almost all last 
year in the London Tablet: can Grego- 
rian be suited to the people? Novices, 
after all, are practically “people”; they 
seem to prove that at least some chants 
can be made to work. But what about 
the bigger things, the Mass chants, for 
instance? 

Fathers Gregory Murray, O.S.B., 
and Clifford Howell, S.J. seem to make 
a case. Whatever the history of the 
problem, people do need something 
more understandable. By way of illus- 
tration, Father Howell told me he could 
teach any congregation Father Mur- 
ray’s ‘People’s Mass” in a matter of 
minutes. I’m sure he can. Our novices 
learned it in twenty minutes some weeks 
ago, and sang it very vigorously the 
next morning. It was the finest (that is, 
the most community-shared) Mass of 
the Holy Ghost we’ve had here at 
Grand Coteau. 

We felt we had already seen Father 
Murray’s point proved last spring. At a 
demonstration of the several types of 
sacred music, we unexpectedly pro- 


estate operator results in an icy archi- 
tecture from which art is banished. or 
watered down to a pale reflection of life. 
We need not follow such antics in our 
churches, particularly when we have 
such rich sources of inspiration. To 
start the ball rolling, we can mention 
at least one name, Jean Charlot. Here 
is an artist whose work is of mural 
stature, but who has never, to our 
knowledge, had a church wall at his 
disposal. Charlot was well-known as a 
muralist and frescoist in the 1920’s and 
worked, in company with Rivera and 
Orozco, in Mexico City. Because of 
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jected his ‘People’s Mass’? on to a 
screen, and had the seminarians sing 
the Kyrie off at sight. Then we asked 
the people to sing it along with the 
choir. The effect was stirring. This 
People’s Mass has gone right to the 
center of the liturgical movement. If 
there is one focal idea that all liturgists, 
musicians or otherwise, seem to agree 
on, it is the idea of intelligibility. Other 
words keep coming up. We hear much 
about functionalism, logic, sincerity, in- 
tegrity. They all come to about the 
same thing. Granted that our age does 
have a pragmatic tilt, or perhaps a 
somewhat rationalistic one; we want 
things to tick, and we want to know 
what they tick. Suppose we are blunt 
and frank; we feel it is part of a larger 
sincerity. We want a building to look 
like what it zs. If it doesn’t, we are 
piqued, and call it insincere or illogical. 


IN THE name of intelligibility litur- 
gists today plead for more and more 
vernacular. They find it hard to see 
much merit in words that are not under- 
stood. They allow that certain values 
would be lost in translation; of more 
interest is the ninety-five percent gain 
for ninety-five percent of the Mystical 
Body. Frankly, I for one believe I enjoy 
offering the Holy Sacrifice in august 
Latin more than I would in English. 
I’m in the habit. But clerics apart, 
almost everyone I know would get im- 


their ideological aberrations it is difficult 
to imagine either of these great artists 
at home in a church — although both 
have produced work of a religious na- 
ture. So far any discussion of Mexican 
mural painters has been critical and 
largely on the basis of the artists’ be- 
liefs. But here we have, in the fold, 
Charlot, a man well-versed in the com- 
plexities of his art, and he is left to 
wander in secular circles without even 
a nod from the authorities. It may be 
that Saint Louis will furnish the spark 
which will ignite another fire in the 
fight for a living religious art of our day. 


55 A Plea for Intelligibility 


measurably more out of the Mass in 
English than they do now. Of many 
hundreds of young priests and semina- 


rians I’ve asked about this in some eight _ 


countries (even Latin ones), all but one 
per cent feel strongly the same way. 

But, we are asked, what would the 
vernacular do to our beloved music, 
chant and polyphony? First, I believe 
we would be willing to sacrifice even 
them for the greater gains at stake. 
Secondly, I don’t believe that they 
would have to be sacrificed. At Grand 
Coteau we have translated all the 
Marian antiphons, most of the seasonal 
hymns, and a greater number of other 
chants. Several years’ tests in com- 
munity singing have satisfied us that 
English can be as chantable as Latin. One 
Benedictine monastery which I have 
visited (but am not yet at liberty to 
name publicly) enjoys the splendid priv- 
ilege of chanting the entire Divine 
Office and parts of the Mass in the 
vernacular. Little is lost, and ever so 
much more gained. And how much 
more everyone, monks as well as we 
visitors, appreciated the noble ceremony 
of profession, with every word in a 
living tongue. 

And polyphony? Again several years’ 
test in choir work has shown that much 


* Father McNaspy is a member of the faculty 
of Saint Charles College, Grand Coteau, Louis- 


iana. He is a consulting editor of The Gregorian 
Review. 
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of Palestrina, for example, can be as 
suitable in English as in Latin (assuming 
that the translations are made with 
considerable care and experiment). After 
all, William Byrd, the English Palestrina, 
wrote for English as happily as for 
Latin. Besides, isn’t a great part of 
polyphony quite as unintelligible in 
Latin as in English, except that we are 
accustomed to Latin being more or less 
unintelligible? 

Does this quest for intelligibility mean 
that we don’t like mystery? No, men of 
our time come to accept more and more 
mystery even in the realm of physical 
science. But we like our mystery clearly 
distinguished from mystification. We 
prefer to know what is mystery and 
what mere obscurantism. In art, for 
instance, we find no real value in some- 
thing that looks like something else. 
We may be amused, but we are not 
edified by mosaics made to look like oil 
paintings, or by the huge veil of the 
Jesuit church in Venice that turns out 
to be stone and not cloth. Stunts of 
this sort have lost any appeal they once 
had. And they never had anything to 
do with a religious sense of mystery. 

We see little sense in elaborate choirs 
(in the architectural sense) breaking up 
churches and making them useless for 
social worship. Gothic, of course, always 
appeals as a true and authentic historical 
style. But many of the great cathedrals 
as we find them today have been so 
cluttered that it is almost easier to 
think of them as museums. Today we 
want a church to be frankly what it is: 
a place where God’s people worship 
communally and, in turn, receive God’s 
Body and Word. 

As regards making churches “work,” 
we musicians are grateful to modern 
architects for putting certain things 


back where they belong. If the choir, for 
instance, is to play a liturgical role and 
not simply provide background music, 
it obviously should be located near the 
celebrant at the altar, and not hidden 
like a movie-projector up in some un- 
sightly loft at the rear of the church. 
This, of course, is only part of a general 
move in recent architecture to make 
parts harmonize with the whole and 
take their meaning with reference to the 
whole; in a word, to make the whole ful- 
fil its function intelligently and in- 
telligibly. 

This need not imply a narrow, in- 
human functionalism, something never 
intended by the great “functionalists.” 
What Walter Gropius said not too long 
ago is a far cry from such a caricature: 
“If inert materials can be made so 
moving that they stir the heart — then 
we shall have genuine architecture.” To 
be functional, buildings must reckon 
with man, for whom and by whom they 
are to function. While not the measure 
of all things, man is at least part of the 
measure of the buildings he is to use. 


"THE church is a place for man to 
function in his highest relations with 
God. It must thus be a godly building, 
but a building for the use of men, not 
angels. The church is a sacramental, 
a link between heaven and earth, an 
“outward sign” meant to be an instru- 
ment of grace. Even secular architec- 
ture, in Gropius’s words, serves to 
“express the intangible by the tangible.” 
If all art has a sacramental purpose, 
how much more art proper to liturgy. 
But, again, the sacramental system pre- 
supposes intelligibility. 

This functionalism, or meaningful- 
ness, of contemporary art and architec- 
ture, may be one reason why serious 


ones 


liturgists are unanimously in favor. 
The contemporary architect really is 
interested in making his church “work,” 
rather that in imitating some historical 
style, however tried-and-true. Our coun- 
try, which tends paradoxically to be so 
conservative in such matters, seems alive 
at last to the value of a living architec- 
ture. Witness the illustrations in this 
issue of LrrurGICAL ARTS. 

It was a sure instinct for the seemly 
that made liturgists join the contempo- 
rary revolt against much art of recent 
decades. During this secularistic period, 
painting and sculpture, divorced from 
spirituality in almost any form, had 
settled into an immense academic com- 
placency. Music, while achieving real 
peaks in a secular climate, on the whole 
had no contact with the sacred. Archi- 
tecture was in an even more dismal 
plight, having bogged down in a se- 
quence of neo movements, flat imitations 
of the dead past. But still more distress- 
ing was religious art as a whole. Provi- 
dentially, the new birth of Catholicism 
in our century has coincided with a 
new vitality in all the arts. Can one 
even conceive of a Rouault a century 
ago? 

Not that we can afford to be smug 
or slack. Many problems remain the 
same today. For one thing, our time 
is no less secular than the last two cen- 
turies, and a great part of the inspiration 
of our art seems equally unrelated to the 
supernatural. But we do note cheering 
signs in contemporary art: humility in 
the acceptance of limits essential to art, 
a modest acquiescence in materials as 
God gave them to us, an honest search 
for sincerity, the utter avoidance of 
bluff. These may be only natural vir- 
tues, but they look like good raw mate- 
rials for the supernatural to make use of. 


Toward a Living Climate of Religious Art 


Tue Mosr REVEREND JOsEPH E. RITTER 


HE EDITOR of LrrurcicaL ARTS 
has asked me to write down some 
of my personal observations on the 
several Saint Louis churches illustrated 
in this issue of the magazine. I am happy 
to do so not in apology or defense but 


We 


Archbishop of Saint Louis 


rather to give assurance to those con- 
templating a new church or perhaps 
hesitating whether to build along the 
traditional design or to give thought to 
a church of contemporary design. There 
comes to mind the conversation I had 
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with the Reverend pastor and architect 
of our first church of modern design. * 
It was to the effect that I thought it my 


* Saint Ann’s, Normandy, Missouri. Lirurc!- 
cat Arts, August, 1952. 
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duty as a Bishop to encourage the artists 
of our times not only so that they might 
offer to Almighty God the homage of 
their ideas, but also that the Church 
might preserve her claim to be the 
patron of the arts by actually patroniz- 
ing and enlisting the artist of our day in 
the service of the Church and religion. 
This, it seems to me, is in the best 
tradition of the Church, which has 
always, in every age, favored fine work 
executed by the best artists. 

In recent decades there is a rebirth 
of this tradition, as is evidenced in 
various European countries as well as 
in our own land. The illustrations of 
several recently constructed churches in 
the Archdiocese of Saint Louis are our 
own modest contribution. It has grati- 
fied me greatly that the churches of 
modern design here in Saint Louis were 
the result in each instance of the free 
collaboration of the pastor with his 
architect, the fruit of their own thinking 
and planning. It would seem, therefore, 
that our clergy, given the proper climate, 
will readily extend to the artists of our 
times the opportunity to express their 
ideals and place modern art in the 
service of religion as our Holy Father 
says it should be: 


“Tt is eminently fitting that the arts 
of our times have a free opportunity 
to serve the sacred edifices and sacred 
rites with due reverence and with due 
honor; so that they too may add their 
voice to the magnificent hymn of 
glory which men of high talent have 
sung throughout the passing centuries 
of the Catholic faith.” t 


SURELY it is not the tradition of the 
Church for art to be something static, 
or for the artist of our day serving reli- 
gion to be confined to imitating the 
designs of the past centuries. No matter 
how much we may prefer gothic, byzan- 
tine and roman architecture, it would 
be wrong and unnatural to think that 
the artists of our day have no ideas of 
their own — that our age is so barren of 
ideas and inspiration that it must con- 
stantly go back to the past in art and 
architecture. How will our own age give 
expression to its spirit unless the Church 
afford the opportunity to the artist, and 
unless the artist himself be provided with 
the proper climate to function as a 
normal person of our day? 


} Encyclical letter On The Sacred Liturgy 
(Mediator Dei) of Pope Pius XII. Promulgated 
November 1947. 

** Ave Maria magazine, September 11, 1954. 


However, this proper and much 
needed climate has been obscured by 
needless controversies concerning words, 
such as “modern,” ‘“‘tradition,” “dis- 
tortion,” and “unusual.” We need only 
to analyze calmly these words in rela- 
tion to art and architecture to see that 
most of the controversy is, in the main, a 
semantic battle. Modern: what else can 
we be today? In past ages, the word did 
not even come up — the artists were of 
their day and age — additions to great 
cathedrals were always of their day, of 
their time, and these seem to fit in very 
well with the past work. The connota- 
tions of the word “modern” has led 
timid souls to equate it with a denial of 
the past, just as the word “‘propaganda”’ 
now means the telling of lies, whereas 
the word once had a more dignified and 
truer meaning — the propagation of 
the truth, of the Faith. 


LET US take the word tradition. It is 
often understood as a static frame of 
mind, as opposed to modern, whereas 
it is really a dynamic force, a continuing 
force, like the links of a golden chain 
which connects all fine things of the 
past. “Ecclesiastical tradition,” Father 
Anthony Lauck of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity says, “is a deep, vast mine of ideas in 
art. It goes back before the romanesque. 
It comes forward after the renaissance. 
It embraces peoples and nations who 
were outside the ring of influence of 
these periods. Christian doctrine, as 
handed down to us in the language of 
paint and fabric, glass and mosaic, clay, 
bronze, wood and stone, is a rich, fruit- 
ful tradition. The artist who explores it 
thoughtfully will exult in it. For it is not 
a mass of restraints and hindrances. It 
need not shackle creative hands. Rather, 
tradition can lend wings to the artists’ 
inspirations.” ** 

Then there is the word distortion. In 
art, distortions are often valid; for ex- 
ample, the face of a personage in a 
stained glass window, when seen too 
close in a cartoon, will look distorted 
and strange, but it will look well in 
place. So, too, with a statue to be placed 
in a certain position, or closely related 
to an architecture, such as the “‘dis- 
torted” figures in the portals of Chartres 
cathedral, to mention the best known. 

Another word in regard to modern 
art is that it is unusual in appearance. 
“Every original work of art,” to quote 
Father Lauck again in the same article, 
‘is unusual in the sense that it is differ- 
ent in idea, or point of view of style or 
treatment, from any other work of art. 


An original work of art is one which is 
first in order or existence. An original 
work of art is new, not copied or 
imitated. It is creative and inventive of 
treatment. It is the unique, personal 
thought of the artist translated into new, 
individual forms. This is an ideal for 
which artists strive. It is not something 
to be avoided. If a painting is not origi- 
nal, it is not art.” 


CONTEMPORARY art and architec- 
ture will without question bear the 
imprint of our time. While the principles 
of our Faith are immutable, changes in 
the forms, conditioned by ever-changing 


times, carry their own challenge for the ~ 


Church to lead in our times as in past 
ages. Creative thought today, as in the 


past, implies a deep understanding of 


and sympathy with the problem at 
hand; an inquiring, receptive and im- 
aginative mind; artistic skill and tech- 
nical knowledge; and humility. These 
qualities in a climate or atmosphere of 
encouragement and inspiration will, we 
feel confident, produce distinguished 
architecture, painting and sculpture, 
music and literature, devoted to the 
service of the Church and the worship 
of God. 


Artists are not lacking in the United | 
States to make possible a marvelous 


flowering of religious art, but they must 
have a climate which allows them the 
liberty always found in the Church, 
within the normal framework of ad- 
herence, for both client and artist, to 
certain basic requirements. And the 
greater and more talented the artist, the 
better will he work within that elastic 
and free atmosphere. 

The distinguished art and architec- 
ture of history, byzantine, gothic, and 
renaissance, bear witness to the in- 
spiration of the Church and the abun- 
dant creative energy which it encour- 
aged. Inspiration and encouragement 
are the traditional sources of the great 
artistic heritage of our Faith. As each 
past age expressed itself distinctively 
and in accord with its time, so ours will 
have a distinct expression, harmonious, 
we hope, with the most noble and 
worthy ideals of Catholic tradition. 

In line with what our Holy Father 
enunciates in Mediator Dei, Father Lauck 


asks: “Why should not the artist of the © 


twentieth century voice his praise too? 
Every age had its good voices and its 


own voices. The Creator does not cheat | 


them. And every age has its own hymn 
to sing, with a beauty and a character 
of its own.” 


Project for a Cathedral in San Salvador 


The story —as told by the architect, Oscar NITZCHKE 


OLLOWING the disastrous fire 

which completely destroyed the 
former cathedral, the Archbishop, with 
the assistance of the Ministry of Public 
Works, considered alternatives for ob- 
taining designs for the rebuilding of the 
cathedral. In time, they invited archi- 
tects from Mexico, Argentina, Spain, 
Italy, and other countries to submit 
designs. Among these architects was 
Oscar Nitzchke, who was then asso- 
ciated with the Ibec Housing Corpora- 
tion, in charge of the design for a new 
hospital for San Salvador. 

After careful consideration by the 
Church and Government authorities, as 
well as a panel of Salvadoran architects, 
all the designs were rejected, with 
varying reasons given, including ex- 
cessive cost, lack of adherence to norms 
of Catholic liturgy, or lack of sufficient 
religious dignity, but no specific reasons 
were given for the rejection of any one 
project. 

Subsequently, it is understood that 
the Archbishop directly selected the 
German architect, Dominikus Bohm, 
who had developed designs, although 
they had not been submitted with the 
original group. Dr. Bohm associated 
himself with the Salvadoran architects 
Duran and Duarte, who, in turn, asso- 
ciated themselves with architects in 
New York. 

In addition to the general reasons 
given above, it was understood from 
informal conversations at the time of 
rejection that the presentation of Nitzch- 
ke’s design was not fully understandable 
from the drawings submitted. He there- 
fore decided to proceed independently 
with the execution of a model, in order 
to provide a full explanation, in three 
dimensions, of his design for the pro- 
posed cathedral. The various views of 
this model, together with plans and 
sections, illustrated on pages 10-11, tell 
the story. And Mr Nitzchke adds com- 
ments and references to the philosophy 
of architecture expressed by great names 
of the recent past. 


TWENTY-EIGHT columns of rein- 
forced concrete, one hundred feet in 
height, rise from the ground floor slab. 


The roof, also of reinforced concrete, 
consists of three main domes and twelve 
convex domes, the latter forming seg- 
ments of circles at the points of inter- 
section. 

The rigidity of the structure is achieved 
through a series of steel plates entwining 
around the columns, at forty-five de- 
grees; these steel plates serve also as 
supports for the vertical mullions of the 
glass areas. Glass or plastics, from 
opaque to transparent, give diamond- 
like brilliancy to the interior of the 
building. Ventilation is obtained through 
sections of the facade. In order to add 
stiffness to horizontal stresses eight beams 
are provided between the columns at 
three-quarters of the latter’s height. 

A balcony, accessible from the nar- 
thex, runs around the inside perimeter 
of the church at three-quarters of the 
total height. This feature, not shown on 
the model, can be chiefly used as support 
for scaffolding necessary for occasional 
repairs. The addition of a tower seemed 
unnecessary to the designer, particularly 
because of the great height of the nave 
and of the free spaces at the four corners 
outside the glass envelope. A belfry is 
provided at the left corner of the main 
entrance, and the bells are hung from 
the structural elements, clearly visible 
and electrically operated. 

The fifteen lower circular slabs also 
contribute to the monolithic rigidity of 
the structure; suggesting the side aisles 
of the ancient cathedrals, they provide 
space for the chapels, the baptistry, the 
choir, and secure for the congregation 
a semi-darkness necessary in a country 
of violent tropical light. Standing below 
these slabs one has the feeling of an 
immense flight toward the roof. Narrow 
apertures allow a spectacular illumina- 
tion of the chapels, the statuary, the 
paintings. The side curtain walls could 
be of brick, of painted cement blocks, of 
marble, of stone or granite. On the 
floor, mosaics of cold colors — blue, 
green — would retain a feeling of fresh- 
ness, with occasional sparks of warm 
tones — reds, ochres, gold, black. 

The crypt is reached by two stairs 
behind the main altar. In this crypt, in 
addition to chapels, a museum and an 


auditorium for five hundred persons are 
provided, with their necessary services 
and direct access to the outside. 

It should be noted that it was neces- 
sary to design an earthquake-proof con- 
struction for El Salvador, a volcanic 
country afflicted by frequent seismic 
shocks. Reinforced concrete was chosen 
among other materials as offering a 
more monolithic structure. Foundations, 
walls, roof, form a sort of rigid box. In case 
of earthquake, the building reacts like a ship 
on a stormy sea. 


IN SEEKING solutions to structural 
problems in church buildings today, 
the architect is naturally led away from 
the vagaries of the copyist who has 
done so much to confuse the issues in- 
volved during the past decades of 
pseudo-romanticism. And it is para- 
doxical and surely ironical to find that 
these pseudo-romantic and “dead” ar- 
chaeological practitioners were actually 
running counter to the thoughts and 
the philosophy of the old builders whose 
creations they so falsely interpreted. 
The following quotations, taken from 
the works of archeologists and architec- 
tural historians, lend credence to the 
opinions of those who have long claimed 
that a knowledge of the past is, more 
often than not, the lodestar of architects 
today, who seek to implement present- 
day tendencies through respect for the 
achievements and philosophy of the 
great masters of past ages. For example: 
Viollet-le-Duc, whose Dictionnaire Rai- 
sonné de [ Architecture Frangaise is too little 
known to English-speaking readers, is 
filled with judicious comments which 
are as valid now as they were in his day, 
for the simple reason that Viollet-le- 
Duc’s vision was on a universal plane. 
The chapter Le Vitrail is accepted as 
being one of the best explanations of 
the delights of this imaginative and 
glowing craft. In the chapter Le Style, 
the old master remarks: “‘We must seek 
an architecture free from undue re- 
straint, which can bear on and is ap- 
plicable to all programmes, allowing for 
the use of all materials and making pos- 
sible the most intricate, as well as the 
most simple, forms. Then we must 
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clothe this structure with a form which 
is nothing more than the expression of 
the system of construction itself. We 
then decorate this form without doing 
violence to its honesty, but rather en- 
hance this honesty by combinations of 
profiles arrived at through geometric 
norms which are really the collorary of 
a method applied to the conceptual 
whole. In that way, we produce an 
architecture which is a structure clothed 
in an art form with proportions estab- 
lished on principles of stability that are 
simple and comprehensible to the eye.” 

The French master could hardly give 
aclearer expression of the true “modern” 
approach to architecture in our time — 
as of all time. And he continues in this 
vein: “The great masters have been the 
first to attempt what we have outlined, 
if not in architecture — shackled as it 
is by governmental academism — at 
least in industry, in naval constructions, 
in the great field of public works. Here 
they endeavored to control matter, to 
bend it to all possible solutions. On the 
most delicate elements they built vaults 
over large spaces, and these large spaces 
they allowed to come to flood tide. It 
is this light that is transformed into 
decoration. Now, instead of dead walls 
we have a translucid tapestry.” Is this 
not the very definition of a gothic 
cathedral? 


‘TO FURTHER confound the nega- 
tive critic, we can quote from the works 
of another historian of architecture, and 
one who can certainly stand up to the 
criticism of the archaeological die-hard: 
Auguste Choisy, author of Histoire de 
P Architecture. Here are his thoughts on 
the subject: “‘Gothic forms, no less than 
romanesque decorations, cannot be 
conceived as abstract conceptions. In 
mediaeval art, form stems from struc- 
ture, like the expression of the idea 
which gives it birth. The analysis of the 
decoration is but a complement of the 
evolution of the structural processes. 
The ornament, in its minutest details, 
emerges from the building, and the 
logic of each method of building is 
implicit in the chronology of styles. A 
decoration which does not stem from 
the depths of the structure easily lends 
itself to personal expressions and to the 
vicissitudes of passing fashion.’ 

In Elie Faure’s History of Art we have 
further confirmation for a theory of 
rational architecture. “The Church 
of the clergy (in mediaeval times) was 


* Archbishop of Cambrai, France, born 1651, 
died 1715. 


too narrow and too dark; the crowd 
that was rising with the sound of the 
sea begged for a church of its own; it 
felt in itself the courage and the knowl- 
edge necessary to build that church to 
its own stature. Its desire was to have 
the whole great work of building pass 
from the hands of the cloistered monk 
into those of the living people. No longer 
should the poor folk who lived in the 
shadow of the monasteries enter in 
fear at the hour of the Service to hear 
the voice of the Church in the darkness 
of the low vault. The Church should be 
the common house, the storehouse of 
abundance, the labor exchange, and 
the popular theatre; it should be the 
sonorous and luminous house which 
the flood of mankind could invade at 
any hour, a great vessel capable of 
containing the whole city, the ark 
filled with the tumult of market days, 
with dances of feast days, with the 
sound of the toscin on days of revolt, 
with singing on all occasions, with the 
voice of the people at all times.” If we 
abstract from Faure’s lyric prose the 
exaggerations of lay enthusiasm, we can 
still realize how the layman wished to 
become a part of the life of the Church 
rather than an innocent and silent spec- 
tator. And this wish is gradually being 
satisfied through the closer proximity of 
the people to the altar. The gap will 
close further when the choir nears the 
sanctuary. 

Even the poet Guillaume Apollinaire 
had something to contribute to our 
discussion. He was of the opinion that: 
“The utilitarian end aimed at by most 
contemporary architects is responsible 
for the great backwardness of archi- 
tecture as compared with the other 
arts. The architect, the engineer, should 
have sublime aims; to build the highest 
tower, to prepare for time the most 
beautiful ruins, to throw across a harbor 
or a river an arch more audacious than 
the rainbow, and finally to compose to 
a lasting harmony the most powerful 
composition ever imagined by man.” 


The Editor’s 


New York, July 30, 1954. On a warm, 
humid day, the following story offers 
some comic relief. The New Solesmes 
Theory: Lady (urging claims of plain- 
song): ““Why don’t we sing plainsong?” 


IN AN evaluation of Antoni Gaudi’s 
work, James Johnson Sweeney, in an 
article in the Magazine of Art, May, 
1953, had this to say: ““Gaudi, perhaps 
more than any other in the nineteenth 
century, recognized the lost principle 
of gothic architecture; he recovered and 
re-emphasized these principles for the 
building of today and of tomorrow and, 
at the same time, revived a creative 
stress on the imaginative factors of © 
architectural expression. In his work we 
find the recovery of that fundamental 
fusion of the sculptor-architect view, 
which conceived a building as more than 
a mere functional shelter, and a city © 
as more than a collection of such build- 
ings — but rather as organisms creating 
and meeting aesthetic demands beyond 
mere practical or serviceable needs.” 
And, according to Sweeney, Gaudi 
further stated: “The gothic is sublime, 
but incomplete; it is only a beginning, 
stopped outright by the deplorable 
renaissance. ‘Today, we must not imi- 
tate or reproduce the gothic, but rather 
continue it and, at the same time, rescue 
it from the flamboyant.” 


WE GAN end this discussion with a 
quotation from Fénelon’s * speech at — 
his reception into the Académie Fran- | 
caise — a quotation, by the way, which 
was a favorite with that great master 
of the art of concrete architecture, Au- 
guste Perret, to whom Oscar Nitzchke 
acknowledges a great debt of gratitude: 
“We must not accept, in any building, 
any part which depends solely on orna- 
ment; we must strive always for propor- 
tions; we must endow, as ornament, 
all parts of the structure which are 
necessary to support it, and no more.” 
It is interesting to record that Nitzchke 
was a pupil of Perret, and one of the 
first to join the master’s “atelier” at 
the Beaux-Arts school in Paris. In that 
“atelier,” for the first time, the study 
of reinforced concrete was accepted 
as an integral part of the curriculum. 


Diary: XV 


Choirmaster (of the stuffed bird and 
antimacassar school): “It’s too dreary, | 
long-drawn-out and miserable.” Lady: 
“If you sing it so slowly 1 am not sur- 
prised that you don’t like it. Choir- 
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master (indignant) “But look here (and 
he waved a plainsong book at the lady 
and pointed to the word ‘Solesmes’ 
printed at the top of the page) it says 
“Solemn, so it must be slow.” The 
editor of LITURGY, the quarterly of 
the Society of Saint Gregory, assured 
us this is a true story. Of such stuff are 
misunderstandings born and kept alive! 


New York, August 6, 1954. Instructive 
conversation with Miss Edris Eckhardt 
concerning her recent experiments with 
“gold” glass. Miss Eckhardt has long 
been a successful ceramist sculptor, and 
is on the staff of the Cleveland Art 
Institute. The account of her work, the 
few intriguing and very beautiful ex- 
amples she had brought to show me, 
were sufficient to indicate the impor- 
tance of her work and that of her col- 
leagues in Cleveland —a city now fa- 
mous for such work in enamel, glass, 
ceramics, weaving. I hope an oppor- 
tunity will come to me soon to visit the 
studios of these artists and collect first- 
hand material for our magazine. An- 
other proof that talented artists in all 
media can be found in this country, 
many of them vitally interested in re- 
ligious work and waiting for the elusive 
client and the inquisitive architect. 


New York, August to, 1954. A second 
visit with James Kuo, who had called 
at the office a few weeks ago to show me 
examples of his enamel work — all of 
religious subject matter and of high 
quality. Mr Kuo was born in Soochow, 
China, and came to the United States 
in 1947. He received his early training 
in studios in China, and studied at the 
Soochow Art Institute. Later he taught 
at Chunghwei College in Chungking. 
After several years of research in modern 
Chinese crafts, he furthered his aca- 
demic training here, where he received 
his Master’s degree in art at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He has lectured 
‘(with demonstrations) on Oriental arts 
and crafts in the middle west, and taught 
at Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
in 1950. For the past two years, spon- 
sored by the State Department, he has 
been engaged in special research work 
on Chinese arts as compared to Occi- 
dental methods. He has taught enamel- 
ing and cloisonné art at the Chinese 
Institute in New York City — a course 
designed for teachers in New York 
schools under the joint auspices of the 
Board of Education and the China 
Institute. 

Mr Kuo’s main thought now is to 


seek work for the Church, and later, 
reproductions of a few examples of his 
work will at least indicate the quality 
of his designs. In the meantime some 
potential client might consider the possi- 
bility of having this artist study his 
problems for enamel work on tabernacle 
doors, candlesticks, sanctuary lamps, 
Stations of the Cross and — why not? 
—a complete altar frontal in copper 
and enamel, with perhaps silver embel- 
lishments. Work of this quality and 
material is not cheap, when compared 
to the stuff we see sponsored by diocesan 
art (!) commissions and other agencies, 
but it is not impossible to afford it in 
some special circumstances. For ex- 
ample: not very long ago a pastor called 
at the office to show me the design of an 
elaborate marble confection to be exe- 
cuted in Italy for the benefit of an 
“ecclesiastical art’ firm, to the tune 
of fifty thousand dollars. For such an 
amount, it would be possible to give 
that pastor a major work of art, done 
in the USA by individual artists of the 
calibre of Mr Kuo. 


New York, August 12, 1954. To Cathedral 
Girls’ High School to attend a session 
of Dom Desroquette’s course in Gre- 
gorian chant, sponsored by the Gregor- 
ian Institute of America, for priests, 
nuns, lay men and women, many of 
them choir directors or organists. Dom 
Desroquettes, from the Abbey of Soles- 
mes, is too well known to need further 
introduction here. His lively manner 
and his thorough knowledge make him 
the ideal teacher. ’m sure he would 
lead any congregation to sing and ap- 
preciate plainchant in record time. 

If architects can plan the choir space 
near the altar, when those attending 
this invigorating course go back home, 
we may yet hear good singing in many 
more of our churches in the USA. 

Met again Clifford A. Bennett, the 
indefatigable sparkplug and founder of 
this Gregorian Institute. The phenome- 
nal success and increase of this organiza- 
tion leaves me speechless. I was not yet 
aware of the latest development — the 
magazine The Gregorian Review, of which 
the fourth number appeared in August 
of this year. It is the English language 
edition of the Revue Grégorienne; the 
American editor being Father Joseph 
Robert Carroll, of Boston. 

Incidentally, those who may wish to 
subscribe, and also purchase copies of a 
new translation and commentary of 
the Motu Proprio, by C. J. McNaspy, 
S.J., can do so through the Gregorian 


Institute, 2132 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo 
2, Ohio. 


New York, August 16, 1954. Like a gust 
of wind, Father Marcolino Maas, O.P., 
blew in from Holland, where he had 
gone to execute windows for a church 
in Puerto Rico. Our faithful readers may 
recall that several of Father Marcolino’s 
windows and paintings were illustrated 
in the February, 1948, issue. In large 
measure he was also responsible for the 
building of the Sanctuary of Blessed 
Martin de Porres, designed by the archi- 
tect Henry Klumb, and illustrated in 
our November, 1952, issue. Father 
Maas, a member of a Dominican com- 
munity, normally labors in Puerto Rico, 
where he has a fully equipped stained 
glass studio from which flow windows 
that can stand comparison with the 
best, here or abroad. He has recently 
completed a large window for the Bay- 
view Sanctuary of Blessed Martin de 
Porres. An illustration will come along 
later 

Because of differences of opinion con- 
cerning a Crucifixion painting which 
has been hanging for years in a church 
at Bayamon, near San Juan, this work 
has been criticized by Roman authori- 
ties and is to be removed by order of 
the Bishop of San Juan. This led us both 
to ponder on the niceties involved in 
such questions, and to wonder why such 
matters are not left to the discretion of 
local Ordinaries. Unless I misread offi- 
cial documents, they are addressed to 
The Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and other 
Ordinaries in Peace and Communion with 
the Apostolic See, with the instruction 
that these prelates are to see to it that 
papal directives are observed in their 
own localities. In many cases, I wonder 
whether certain Roman _ authorities 
would not be led to reconsider, or at 
least temper, their objections and deci- 
sions if they could see the works involved, 
rather than take for granted the objec- 
tions voiced by those who often could 
not do much themselves. Moreover, the 
best illustrations are not the best or 
safest documents on which to base a 
direct condemnation, and that is why 
I still wonder why the local Ordinary is 
not more often led to have a strong 
opinion of his own and, at times at 
least, come to the defense of his local 
artists. 

Might it not be in order to suggest 
the need for someone, in all dioceses, to 
act the part of the court jester of old, 
who was often the only person who, be- 


cause of his apparent “stupidity,”’ dared 
tell the King the truth on matters kept 
discreetly silent or entirely hidden from 
the monarch’s attention? Several ex- 
periences of mine lead me to believe 
that these ‘“‘tempests in a teapot” would 
be avoided, or their temporary impor- 
tance lessened, if the prelates in posi- 
tions of authority were really told the 
facts in matters of art, rather than rely- 
ing on the opinions of snoopers who 
themselves too often blissfully ignore an- 
other prescription embedded in Roman 
documents directed against the actually 
bad church art which disfigures many 
churches. For example, the normal 
tourist with his eyes open can see such 
stuff placed in front of or near the mas- 
terpieces of such artists as Titian, Tin- 
toretto, and others, in churches in Rome, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, to mention 
only a few of the great art cities. 

There is here no question of disre- 
spect, and the majority of the artists I 
know, who are fully aware of the 
Catholic attitude in these matters, will 
not question the authority of a bishop, but 
they are often puzzled by the vagaries of 
private opinion among prelates. It is 
in this area of divergence of honest 
opinion that artists can concentrate their 
objections. 


New York, August 19, 1954. Several weeks 
ago Father Everett F. Briggs, M.M., 
called to tell me that several issues of 
our quarterly (on Japan, India, Manila) 
had been used in seminar discussions 
of the Mission Institute at Fordham 
University. Since he had been in Japan 
at the time several of the churches illus- 
trated in our Japan issue were built, I 
suggested he give us a letter embodying 
his comments and ideas concerning 
that issue. 

Today Father Anthony Pascal de 
Souza, of the Bombay Archdiocese, 
came to the office, and he also agreed 
to give us his impressions of the India 
issue. Father de Souza was a member 
of the Fordham Mission Institute fac- 
ulty; he came to the United States to 
study educational techniques in Ameri- 
can universities. He holds degrees in 
English literature and ancient Indian 
culture, also in education from Teach- 
ers’ College, Bombay, and was a mem- 
ber of the diocesan board of education 
in that city. Since he came to the US 
Father de Souza won a master’s degree 
in education at the Catholic University 
of America — his thesis bearing on an 
evaluation of Gandhi’s educational the- 
ories. 


And later I was told that a priest 
familiar with the Philippine set-up will 
also give us his impressions of the issue 
on Manila-Hong Kong. All in all, a 
triple play that should interest our read- 
ers. And so it goes! (These three letters 
appear in this issue.) 


New York, August 20, 1954. A short visit 
with Alex Loik, from Portland, Oregon, 
a silversmith. He teaches in a private 
school there, and has done considerable 
work of a secular nature but now, as 
is the case with many talented artists, 
is interested in religious work. The 
chalice he showed me was sufficient to 
to indicate the high quality of his work- 
manship and design. I hope that the 
clergy in and around Portland, and 
generally in the Northwest, will find a 
way to his studio. 


Boston, August 21, 1954. Game here at 
the invitation of Daniel Sargent to dis- 
cuss with him and Miss Celia Thaxter 
Hubbard and others plans for an ex- 
hibition of religious art in Boston, some- 
time in December; also the eventual 
founding of a gallery in which works 
of high quality could be shown for the 
benefit of the clergy, architects, and 
artists, and where a fruitful exchange 
of ideas could help to break down mis- 
conceptions and lessen the influence of 
our prejudices. 

It was good to hear Miss Hubbard’s 
enthusiastic and optimistic comments, 
as they echoed so many of the hopes 
and enthusiasms evident in the early 
days of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
Sustained enthusiasm is needed in these 
matters, and it is the long, hard pull of 
the years to come which must be clearly 
understood at the outset of any such 
adventure. The initial enthusiasm often 
slows down and some yield to indif- 
ference and compromise, and soon are 
right back where they were at the be- 
ginning. That is why I always welcome 
any new evidence of renewed faith. 

Later good conversation with Robert 
Amendola and his wife (Geraldine 
Lewis), both sculptors whose work was 
illustrated in LirurcicaL ARTs some 
years ago. Then a trip with them to 
Storrs, Connecticut, to see the church 
at the University of Connecticut, de- 
signed by Alfred Reinhardt. The in- 
terior was illustrated in the May, 19409, 
issue. Later I may have good photos of 
the exterior of this church, showing 
Amendola’s sculpture. I hope that Mr 
Reinhardt will be given other oppor- 
tunities and allowed to escape from 
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the shackles of the cafeteria type of ar- 
chitecture. 


New York, August 23, 1954. Our diocesan 
press shares the vicissitudes of human 
nature. Among the half-dozen diocesan 
papers which show an understanding of 
life on the art level we can count the 
Catholic-Register of Cincinnati. An edi- 
torial on ‘modern art,’ in the July 23 
issue, hits the nail on the head, and 
rather than offer excerpts I quote it 
here in full. The last paragraph is very 
much to the point. 


IS MODERN ART UNFIT FOR 
CHURCHES? 


“One of our readers remarked in a letter to 
us this week that he found it ‘deplorable to 
note the introduction of modern art into some 
of our newer churches.’ He doubtless speaks 
for a substantial number of others who also 
feel that some statues, paintings, and other arti- 
facts in our churches, and even the church 
buildings themselves, are ‘too modern.’ 

“The word, we think, is ill-chosen. It implies 
that any work of art that departs from tradi- 
tional forms is by that very fact unfit for sacred 
purposes. The Church itself, which does not 
hold tradition lightly, does not go that far. 
In a series of instructions regarding sacred art, 
which the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office sent to Bishops two years ago, the Holy 
Office insisted that religious art should be an 
inspiration, not a distraction, to faith, but left 
the door open for new artistic growth and for 
variation of tastes. It offered a ‘sincere welcome 
to every good and progressive development of 
the approved and venerable traditions’ of 
sacred art. 

“The Holy Office strictly reproved ‘deforma- 
tions and debasements of sane art,’ yet it did 
not object to all art forms simply because of 
their newness. 

““A recognized authority on sacred art, 
Cardinal Celso Costantini, said as much in an 
article he wrote last April. Even as he warned 
against ‘mania for modernity,’ he said “the 
Church is not against modernity — rather it 
wishes it, because the Church is a living organ- 
ization. It wishes, however, a reasonable 
modernity, not a return to archaic primitivism.’ 

“Another significant expression of the 
Churchs’ attitude toward sacred art is supplied 
by the Benedictines of Collegeville, Minnesota. 
Surely this religious order, which antedates all 
the cathedrals of Europe, cannot be suspected of 
a mania for modernity. Yet it has announced 
plans for a boldly modern group of structures 
in Minnesota. ‘We feel,’ the Benedictine Fa- 
thers say, ‘that the modern architect, with his 
orientation to functionalism and honest use 
of materials, is uniquely qualified to produce 
a Catholic work.’ 

“Modern art, it seems clear, cannot be 
proscribed as such. The Church sensibly cau- 
tions against an over-eagerness for originality 
in design, but at the same time it gives its full 
approval to new departures in art if they can 
be calculated to promote true piety. 

“‘Nor do we think that, in general, the newer 
Catholic churches are filled with ‘the debase- 
ments and deformations’ that are characteristic 
of some modern art. A far more prevalent abuse, 
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n our opinion, is found in the mass-produced statues 
nd pictures that desecrate many older churches 
espite the Holy See’s explicit instruction against 
second-rate and stereotyped statues and effigies’.”” 
Italics ours.) 


New York, September 3, 1954. Seldom a 
week passes without a visit from some- 
one whose cheerful and positive work 
in the religious arts help to keep me on 
an even keel. This morning it was Sis- 
ter Magdalen Mary and her mother. 
As many of our readers well know 
Sister Magdalen Mary shares, with 
Sister Mary Corita, the job of conduct- 
ing the art department at Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles. There is 
never a dull moment when either of 
them are around. Sister Corita’s seri- 
graphs are making their way in many 
places; she has won numerous prizes, 
and is constantly on the go for other 
fields to conquer. Sister Magdalen Mary 
showed me color slides of students’ 
work at the College; also samples of 
Christmas cards which I hope will soon 
be purchased as a matter of course by 
many who are fed up with the mediocre 
stuff which gives Christmas cards a 
washed-out look. 

It was good to hear that the work 
produced at Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, by teachers and students, is grad- 
ually trickling into magazines of all 
kinds, from Mademoiselle to our own 
dignified quarterly. Collaboration with 
persons like Sisters Magdalen Mary 
and Corita is a pleasure and a chal- 
lenge. 


New York, September 13, 1954. Having 
spent the morning writing to Mexican 
friends urging them to send me much 
needed material for the preparation of 
the special issue on Mexico, I felt the 
need for relief on some totally unrelated 
matter, and soon found it in an article 
in the August, 1954, number of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. This piece, on ‘“‘Insect Infes- 
fation of Churches,” by A. W. Mc- 
Kenny Hughes, principal scientific of- 
ficer of the British Museum, is full of 
fascinating data. For example, we learn 
about wood-boring beetles with the 
resounding scientific name, Xestobium 
rufovillosum; then we are told about the 
life history and consequent misdeeds of 
the death-watch beetle. This little pest, 
the adult at any rate, emerges in April 
and May, sometimes a little earlier or 
later. As for the common furniture 
beetle, anobium punctatum, which con- 
tributes his quota of damage, we find 
him linked with the bookworm, who 
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enjoys the scientific name of Anobium 
hirtum. This one must be very elusive, 
as Mr Hughes reports: “I have never 
seen it.” The House Longhorn beetle, 
hylotrupes bajulus, seems to be partial to 
churches dating from William and Mary 
or Queen Anne, and attaches himself 
to coniferous timbers. From the beetle 
we can lower our sights to the cock- 
roach, and we hear that these particu- 
larly obnoxious pests “. . . make a 
blotchy attack on cloth-covered books, 
presumably enjoying the paste.’ Now 
I feel better! 


Pittsburgh, September 25, 1954. Journeyed 
here at the invitation of John O’Con- 
nor, for the dedication of a recently 
completed chapel in Sacred Heart 
Church in memory of Father Thomas 
F. Coakley. This chapel, and the new 
tower over the crossing, complete a 
noble experiment begun during the 
twilight of the gothic revival, twenty-five 
years ago. The tower is a memorial to 
Father Walter Carroll, who died a 
few years ago at the threshold of a 
brilliant and fruitful career at the Vati- 
can. One brother, Bishop Coleman 
Carroll, is now auxiliary bishop of the 
diocese of Pittsburgh; another brother, 
Monsignor Howard Carroll, former cu- 
rate at Sacred Heart Church, has long 
been the general secretary of the Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference at Washington, 
DG 

The windows in this new chapel of 
the Blessed Virgin were designed and 
executed under the direction of Mrs. 
George Sotter, whose husband was re- 
sponsible for all the other windows in 
the Sacred Heart Church. This church, 
the windows by George Sotter, much 
of the stone carving by Arentz, and the 
consistent work, throughout the years, 
of the architects, Kaiser, Neal and 
Reid — and lately by Reid and Associ- 
ates — make a monument to a very 
colorful priest. One could never be 
indifferent to Father Coakley’s infec- 
tious enthusiasm. He was seldom, if 
ever, on the fence, and woe to whoever 
offered resistance to his ideas or preju- 
dices. I was the recipient of a number 
of peppery epistles from Father Coakley, 
one of them in connection with the ill- 
fated competition for a statue of Christ, 
the Light of the World, for the facade of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence headquarters building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (LrrurcicaL ARTs, Novem- 
ber 1942, and February 1950.) 

In all his epistolary explosions, and 
through his very efficient, if sometimes 


exaggerated publicity concerning the 
church and many elements in it (one, 
the heated baptistry font), Father Coak- 
ley took up the cudgels with vigor and 
enthusiasm, and I fancy that he was 
disappointed if the recipients of his 
barbs failed to respond with equal 
vigor. 

Later, a visit to several new churches 
in the Pittsburgh area, with Raymond 
Marlier, a well-known Pittsburgh archi- 
tect who has designed a number of 
churches here. Readers of our quarterly 
may recall the story of the restoration 
of Saint Peter’s Church, Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania (Lirurcicay Arts, Fourth 
quarter, 1936), in which Mr Marlier 
had a share as architectural consultant. 

The newer churches in the Pittsburgh 
area present a problem for the visiting 
critic. It is slowly being admitted that 
we have entered into the shadows of a 
modern age, and design is taking a new 
direction, if only because of economic 
necessity which, in turn, results in 
simplicity of form and execution. But 
this simplicity of form has also brought 
about a disturbing “simplicity” of 
content, which in turn brings about 
a starkness and a lack of warmth. That 
is why it is now so important that great 
and talented artists be brought into the 
picture by the client and his architect 
before the job has frozen into a set of 
working plans, to which the ‘art work’ 
is to be added later. 


Boston, October 12, 1954. An informal talk 
at the Oblate College of Mary Im- 
maculate, Natick, Massachusetts, at 
the suggestion of Robert Amendola. 
The young men in this seminary and 
their teachers are members of a world- 
wide missionary order (the eighth in 
point of numbers). It is one thing to 
speak to a group who might be inclined 
to listen without comment or question- 
ing; it is quite another to face those 
among whom you can find one or 
more who has been in the field. Even so, 
here, as in so many places, the audience 
was sympathetic, and I know that I 
gathered as much experience from later 
discussions as they might have garnered 
from any comment of mine. One field 
of missionary activity of these men is in 
southern Haiti. Some of the buildings 
erected in that country by these mis- 
sionaries show a good deal of on-the- 
spot ingenuity and pleasant design, but 
one of the suggestions I offered, in reply 
to questions, was to the effect that the 
top authorities of the order might con- 
sider the advisability of having young, 
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talented architects, on the spot, act 
as paid consultants, to evolve basic 
designs and give general directives to 
these over-worked missionaries. For 
example, Ceylon, one of the countries 
where these Oblate Fathers labor: why 
not contact some of the bright young 
architects I met at the school of archi- 
tecture at the University of Hong Kong, 
in 1952. A number of them, I heard at 
that time, planned to return to their 
home base — Sumatra, Malaya, Cey- 
lon, etc. I can only assume that certain 
of these young men and women could, 
if approached, be of great assistance to 
missionaries in those lands for all phases 
of their building problems. 


Boston, October 13, 1954. A follow-up 
meeting with Miss Celia Thaxter Hub- 
bard concerning the exhibition of re- 
ligious art to be held early in December 
(see entry for August 21), at the Mar- 
garet Brown gallery. Met Mr Gyorgy 
Kepes, who has agreed to design the 
setting for this show. Mr Kepes is well- 
known as a teacher of art and design 
here and abroad, and is now teaching 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In his book on painting, photog- 
raphy, advertising-design — Language of 
Viston — Mr Kepes expounds principles 
which can be of great help to architects 
generally. Under his guidance the set- 
ting for this show will undoubtedly be 
a milestone for such adventures. 


New York, October 18, 1954. A good idea 
— a good plan makes its way. The excit- 
ing plans for the new buildings at 
Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, are now given wider publicity 
in the November, 1954, issue of the 
Catholic Digest. Father Paul Bussard is 
the editor of that lively publication. 
He writes an enlightening article about 
these plans, and remarks: ‘“‘Art critics 
say it could well be a turning point 
for American architecture.’ He adds: 
“Saint John’s is almost a century old. 
If it takes the monks another century to 
complete their plan, that will not be 
long for the Benedictines.”? Maybe not, 
but let us hope the final touch to this 
great project will not be so long delayed. 


New York, October 25, 1954. A letter from 
East Africa — a missionary with whom 
I have corresponded for some time con- 
cerning problems of adaptation of art 
and architecture in mission lands. This 
time, he writes: “I suppose that you 
have now become convinced that no 
matter where — difficulties in relation 
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to church building — are more or less 
the same. But one thing must be remem- 
bered; in many mission places, and 
even here, the wherewithal to build, 
i.e., the material equipment is just not 
to be had. Cement, sand, stones for 
foundations and, in many places, water, 
are all difficulties to be surmounted. 
One Father is now building a church 
and he does not want to have large 
pillars which will hide the view of the 
main altar . . . he expects to use wood 
for the roof beams and these will span 
fifty feet across the width of the church. 
Can it be done? That is the question. 
Again, I have attempted a drawing of 
a church which would have, not a dou- 


This interior perspective of the proposed abbey 
church at Saint Fohn’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, and the diagrams indicating the tie between 
the baptistry and the sanctuary, give evidence of 
liturgical and architectural vitality. Here, indeed, 
form follows function. 


ble-pitched roof, but rather just a slant 
from the Gospel side to the Epistle 
side. It would be high and above the 
side walls, there would be plenty of 
glass, to light up the church rather com- 
pletely. But the question is just how such 
a thing be done, when the only usable 
thing is wood... . Such a church 
would be easy to build if the roof prob- 
lem could be solved.” 

Here again I think of the suggestion 
I offered to the Oblate Fathers at Natick 
(entry note for October 12, 1954) — 
that young, talented architects from the 
nearest university school of architecture, 
be given the job of evolving a few de- 
signs based on the local requirements 
and opportunities of the region, but on 
the over-all authority of the Order in- 
volved. In the meantime, we will see 
what some of our friends can do for our 
missionary friend in East Africa. 


New York, October 26, 1954. To the 
friendly atmosphere of the Helpers of 
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the Holy Souls, East 86th Street, New 
York City, to see a movie and plans for 
the proposed chapel of the Holy Cross, 
to be erected at Sedona, Arizona, con- 
ceived and donated by Marguerite 
Staude, in memory of her Father and 


Mother, Mr and Mrs Lucian N. Bruns- 
wig. The architects, Anshen and Allen, 
of San Francisco, have solved the prob- 
lem in masterly fashion — the chapel 
will merge and blend with the marvelous 
rocky landscape of the Arizona desert — 


see frontispiece. The dedication is 
planned for August 15, 1955. The illus- 
trations will at least give an idea of 
what the completed building will look 
like and later in 1955 we hope to pub- 
lish an illustrated story. 


The Sculptor in Modern Society 


HAVE been asked to address you as 

a sculptor and it might therefore be 
appropriate if I began by trying to give 
you some idea of my own attitude to the 
art I practise. Why have I chosen to 
be a sculptor, or why has the art of 
sculpture chosen me as an exponent of 
its special aims? If I can answer that 
question satisfactorily I may be in a 
better position to. answer some of the 
specific questions which are before this 
conference. 

Some become sculptors because they 
like using their hands, or because they 
love particular materials, wood or 
stone, clay or metal and like working 
in those materials — that is, they like 
the craft of sculpture —I do. But be- 
yond this one is a sculptor because one 
has a special kind of sensibility for 
shapes and forms, in their solid physical 
actuality. I feel that I can best express 
myself, that I can best give outward 
form to certain inward feelings or am- 
bitions by the manipulation of solid 
materials — wood, stone, or metal. The 
problems that arise in the manipulation 
of such materials, problems of mass and 
volume, of light in relation to form and 
of volume in relation to space, the prob- 
lem of continually learning to grasp 
and understand form more completely 
in its full spatial reality, all these are 
problems that interest me as an artist 
and which I believe I can solve by 
cutting down, building up or welding 
together solid three-dimensional ma- 
terials. 


* Reprinted, with permission, from THE 
Artist In Mopern Society, published in 1954 
by UNESCO. This book, which contains other 
sssays on the musician, the architect, the 
painter, etc., in modern society, can be ob- 
‘tained from the Columbia University Press, 
New York City. 


Henry Moore * 


But what is my purpose in such ac- 
tivity? It might, of course, be merely 
a desire to amuse myself, to kill time 
or create a diversion. But then I should 
not find it necessary, as I do, to exhibit 
my sculpture publicly, to hope for its 
sale and for its permanent disposition 
either in a private house, a public 
building or an open site in a city. My 
desire for such a destination for my 
work shows that I am trying, not merely 
to express my own feelings or emotions 
for my own satisfaction, but also to 
communicate those feelings or emotions 
to my fellowmen. Sculpture, even more 
than painting (which generally speak- 
ing, is restricted to interiors) is a public 
art, and for that reason I am at once 
involved in those problems which we 
have met here to discuss — the relation 
of the artist to society — more particu- 
larly, the relation of the artist to the 
particular form of society which we have 
at this moment of history. 


"THERE have been periods — periods 
which we would like to regard as ideal 
prototypes of society —in which that 
relationship was simple. Society had a 
unified structure, whether communal or 
hierarchic, and the artist was a member 
of that society with a definite place and a 
definite function. There was a universal 
faith, and an accepted interplay of au- 
thority and function which left the artist 
with a defined task, and a secure posi- 
tion. Unfortunately our problems are 
not simplified in that way. We have a 
society which is fragmented, authority 
which resides in no certain place, and 
our function as artists is what we make 
it by our individual efforts. We live 
in a transitional age, between one eco- 
nomic structure of society which is in 
dissolution and another economic order 
of society which has not yet taken defi- 


nite shape. As artists we do not know 
who is our master; we are individuals 
seeking patronage, sometimes from an- 
other individual, sometimes from an 
organization of individuals — a public 
corporation, a museum, an educational 
authority — sometimes from the State 
itself. This very diversity of patronage 
requires, on the part of the modern 
artist, an adaptability or agility that was 
not required of the artist in a unified 
society. 

But that adaptability is always in a 
vertical direction, always within a parti- 
cular craft. One of the features of our 
industrialized society is specialization 
— the division of labour. This tendency 
has affected the arts, so that a sculptor 
is expected to stick to his sculpture, a 
painter to his painting. This was not 
always so. In other ages — the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, to mention 
only European examples — the artist’s 
talent was more general, and he would 
turn his hand, now to metalwork or 
jewellery, now to sculpture, now to 
painting or engraving. He might not 
be equally good in all these media, and 
it is possible, that we have discovered 
good reasons for confining our talents 
within narrower bounds. There are 
certainly painters who would never be 
capable of creating convincing works of 
art in three-dimensional forms, just as 
there are sculptors who could not con- 
vey the illusion of three-dimensional 
space on a two dimensional surface. 
We know now that there are specific 
kinds of sensibility, belonging to distinct 
psychological types, and for that reason 
alone a certain degree of specialization 
in the arts is desirable. 


‘THE specialization, due to psychologi- 
cal factors in the individual artist, may 
conflict with the particular economic 
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structure of society in which the artist 
finds himself. Painting and sculpture, 
for example, might be regarded as un- 
necessary trimmings in a society com- 
mitted by economic necessity to an 
extreme utilitarian form of architecture. 
The artist might then have to divert 
his energies to other forms of production 
— to industrial design, for example. No 
doubt the result would be the spiritual 
impoverishment of the society reduced 
to such extremes, but I only mention 
this possibility to show the dependence 
of art on social and economic factors. 
The artist should realize how much he 
is involved in the changing social struc- 
ture, and how necessary it is to adapt 
himself to that changing structure. 

From this some might argue that the 
artist should have a conscious and posi- 
tive political attitude. Obviously some 
forms of society are more favourable 
to art than others, and it would be ar- 
gued the artist should on that account 
take up a position on the political front. 
I would be more certain of his duty in 
this respect if we could be scientifically 
certain in our political analysis, but it 
must be obvious, to the most superficial 
observer, that the relation between art 
and society has always been a very subtle 
one, and never of the kind that could 
be consciously planned. One can gener- 
alize about the significant relationship 
between art and society at particular 
points in history, but beyond describing 
such relationships in vague terms such 
as “organic” and “‘integrated”, one 
cannot get near to the secret. We know 
that the Industrial Revolution has had 
a detrimental effect on the arts, but we 
cannot tell what further revolution or 
counter-revolution would be required to 
restore the health of the arts. We may 
have our beliefs, and we may even be 
actively political on the strength of those 
beliefs; but meanwhile we have to work, 
and to work within the contemporary 
social structure. 

That social structure varies from 
country to country, but I think that 
broadly speaking we who are partici- 
pating in this Conference are faced with 
mixed or transitional economies. In my 
own country, at any rate, the artist 
has to satisfy two or three very different 
types of patron. In the first place there 
is the private patron, the connoisseur 
or amateur of the arts, who buys a 
painting or a piece of sculpture to in- 
dulge his own taste, to give himself a 
private and exclusive pleasure. In addi- 
tion there are now various types of 
public patron, the museums or art 


galleries that buy in the name of the 
people: the people of a particular town, 
or the people of the county as a whole. 
Quite different from such patrons are 
those architects, town-planners, organi- 
zations of various sorts who buy either 
from a sense of public duty, or to satisfy 
some sense of corporate pride. 

This diversity of patronage must be 
matched by a certain flexibility in the 
artist. If I am asked to make a piece of 
sculpture for (a) a private house; (b) 
a museum; (c) a church; (d) a school; 
(e) a public garden or park, and 
(f) the offices of some large industrial 
undertaking, I am faced by six distinct 
problems. No doubt the Renaissance 
sculptor had similar problems, but not 
of such a complexity; whereas the 
medieval sculptor had to satisfy only one 
type of patronage — that of the Church. 
Flexibility was always demanded by 
the function and destination of the piece 
of sculpture, but that is a difficulty 
which the artist welcomes as an inspira- 
tion. The difficulty that might cause 
the modern artist some trouble is due 
to the shift, at a moment’s notice, 
from the freedom of creation which he 
enjoys as an individual working for 
the open market of private patrons to 
the restrictions imposed on him when 
he accepts a public commission. It is 
usually assumed that if sufficient com- 
missions were forthcoming from public 
authorities, all would be well with the 
arts. It is an assumption that takes 
no account of the fact that the tradition 
of modern art is an individualistic one, 
a craft tradition passing from artist 
to artist. We have only to look east- 
wards, beyond the Iron Curtain, to see 


that State patronage on an authoritarian | 


basis requires quite a different tradi- 
tion — a tradition in which the State 
that pays the artist calls the tune, 
in other words, determines the style. 
I am not making any judgment of the 
relative merits of the two traditions, but 
I think it should be made quite clear 
that the transition from private patron- 
age to public patronage would mean a 
radical reorganization of the ideals and 
practice of art. We have to choose 
between a tradition which allows the 
artist to develop his own world of formal 
inventions, to express his own vision 
and sense of reality; and one which 
requires the artist to conform to an 
orthodoxy, to express a doctrinaire 
interpretation of reality. It may be 
that in return for his loss of freedom the 
artist will be offered economic security; 
it may be that with such security he 


will no longer feel the need to express _ 
a personal philosophy, and that a> 


common philosophy will still allow a 
sufficient degree of flexibility in inter- 
pretation to satisfy the artist’s aesthetic 
sensibility. I think most artists, however, 
would prefer to feel their way towards 
a solution of this problem, and not to 
have a solution imposed on them by 
dictation. The evolution of art cannot 
be forced, nor can it be retarded by an 
obstinate adherence to outworn con- 
ventions. 

We already have considerable ex- 
perience in the State patronage of art, 
even in countries which are still pre- 
dominantly individualistic in their econ- 
omy. I have myself executed various 
pieces of sculpture for public authorities 
—schools, colleges, churches, etc. — 
and although I have had to adapt my 
conception to the function of the par- 
ticular piece of sculpture, I have been 
able to do this without any surrender 
of what I would regard as my personal 
style. Such pieces of sculpture may meet 
with violent criticism from the public, 
and I might be influenced, perhaps un- 
consciously, by such criticism. That 
is my own look-out, and I do not suggest 
that the artist should be indifferent 
to such criticism. But the public is also 
influenced by the work of art, and there 
is no doubt that the public authority 
which has the vision and the courage 
to commission forward-looking works 
of art, the work of art with what might 
be called prophetic vision, is doing 
more for art than the public authority 
that plays for safety and gives the public 
what the public does not object to. 
But can we rely on such courage and 
initiative in public bodies in a demo- 
cratic society? Isn’t there a primary 
duty in such a society to make sure that 
the people have the interest and eager- 
ness that demand the best art just as 
surely as they demand the best educa- 
tion or the best housing? It is a problem 
beyond the scope of this address, but 
not beyond the scope of Unesco — the 
renewal of the sources of artistic inspira- 
tion among the people at large. 


I TuRN now to technical matters 
more within my special competence as 
a sculptor. When sculpture passes into 
the public domain, the sculptor is 
then involved, not merely in a simple 
artist-patron relationship, but also in 
a co-operation with other artists and 
planners. The piece of sculpture is 
no longer a thing in itself, complete in 
its isolation, it is a part of a larger unit, 
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int Louis, Missouri 


e Very Reverend George Dreher, pastor 


srphy and Mackey, architects 


This is the third of the fine churches in the Saint Louis area designed by these 
architects and to which refers Archbishop Ritter, in his article on page 3. 


Seen eee: aa _' The parabolic plan, the location of the baptistry as a separate element, 
ms the ingenious arrangement for the rectory and eventual convent, all result 
} * « .*.*% in an extraordinarily efficient parish plant. 


Photos Hedrich-Bessing 


The windows by Robert Frei; the Stations of the Cross, by William Schickle; 
the large sanctuary mural by Robert Harmon (all associates of Emil Frei) 
are evidences of fruitful collaboration between artists working for a com- 
mon objective. When, to such collaboration, is added the sympathy and 
understanding of the pastor, the results are indeed gratifying and could 


be duplicated elsewhere. 


(Below) The Stations of the Cross (of painted cement) with the thin 
cross and text, by William Schickle, present sufficient elements of 
decoration, as well as of definite use by the congregation. 
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(Above) Terra-cotta nine foot statues of the Madonna 
and Child and of Saint Joseph, by Hillis Arnold, in Church 
of the Resurrection of Our Lord. The illustration of the 
interior of this church, page thirteen, shows how well these 
two statues are integrated (another big word!) in the 
overall sanctuary scheme. (Below) A slightly colored 
terra-cotta holy water font, designed and executed by 
Hillis Arnold. Such objects need not be purchased from a 
‘catalogue’. A little foresight can settle the matter. 


SAINT PETER’S 
CHURCH 


Kirkwood, Missouri 


The Reverend Alphonse E. Westhoff, 
pastor 


Murphy and Mackey, architects 


The large area of glass on this facade may seem 
a bit stark now but it is hoped to place decora- 
tive elements as indicated on the illustration at 
bottom of page sixteen. Large areas of glass, 
when properly handled by a talented artist, will 
escape the ‘aquarium look’ so prevalent today. 
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The plan shows how the architects solved the functional 
integration (again!) of the baptistry and of the choir—near 


the sanctuary. 


Photos Hedrich-Blessing 


(Below) Baptistry in Saint Peter's Church, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. One of the windows is 


illustrated below. 


» windows in this church, designed and executed by Emil Frei, illustrate 
story of the Eucharist. They are rather light near the entrance and be- 
ne progressively darker and more colorful around the sanctuary. 


sign for a proposed change in the facade window of Saint Peter’s Church. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY 
OF THE HOLY ANGELS 


Little Falls, New Jersey 
The Reverend Jerome Gallagher O.F.M., pastor 
Brother Cajetan Baumann, O.F.M., architect 


All altar appurtenances, windows, facade mosaic, tower statue were ex- 
ecuted by Adrian Hamers, with the direct collaboration of the architect. 


The large sanctuary window (left) shows a combination of fairly clear 
glass, with figured elements in full color. Opposite is the choir—again 
where it should logically be located. 
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See article: Viollet-le-Duc and 
the USA on page 26 
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Photos: 3. Museum of Modern Art, photo Matthew Nowicki. 4. Museum of Modern Art, photo S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
5. Museum of Modern Art, photo French Embassy. 6. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 7. Museum of Modern Art 
photo Hedrich-Blessing Studio 8. Robert Damore. 9. Cevoion. 10. A Papillon 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC: A footnote to history 
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“By rational architecture Viollet-le-Duc means an 

: ee : 5 
architecture in which the logic of the plan, construc- 
tion, and materials dictate the design in the archi- 
tect’s effort to achieve a new and original style 
. is there not a certain irony in the spectacle of 

our architects who proclaim to be the most modern 6. 
and most American turning out to be the interpreters 
of the architectural theories of a Frenchman dead 

some seventy-five years?” 

The 
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Large reception hall (c.1910) by Anatole de Baudot, pupil 
of Viollet-le-Duc. This disciple is more successful than the 
master in experimenting with ‘‘dialectical” construction. Note 
the almost complete absence of ornament. 


. Design for an auditorium (1872) by Viollet-le-Duc, illustrating 


his theory of rational architecture. The construction is visibly 
expressed with ingenious economy and a minimum of orna- 
ment. Cast iron was his new material. 


. Project for a country church (1949) by Matthew Nowicki. The 


Polish architect who died in this country four years ago, boldly 
experimented with ‘‘dialectical’” construction. There is an 
interesting similarity of the columns with those of the Johnson’s 
Wax building. An extreme form of Viollet-le-Duc rationalism 
in church architecture. 


Interior of Administration building (1938-1939) of Johnson’s 
Wax, Racine, Wisconsin, by Frank Lloyd Wright. America’s 
most famous living architect successfully carries out the ra- 
tional (organic) approach of Viollet-le-Duc in terms of glass, 
steel and reinforced concrete. 


. Staircase in the Museum of Public Works, Paris (1937). Prob- 


ably Auguste Perret’s best work. Once again this disciple of 
Viollet-le-Duc shows his extraordinary ability in handling 
reinforced concrete. 


Proposed design for the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, to be built on New York’s Fifth Avenue. 
As in most contemporary museums where the designer follows 
the dicta of Viollet-le-Duc, the Wisconsin architect here es- 
chews the aid of his fellow artists in embellishing the structure. 
It is one of the paradoxes of contemporary architecture that 
a building designed to house the arts makes no use of them 
in its decoration. To make up for their absence Wright calls 
on the aid of nature and has introduced elaborate greenery. 
The geometric pattern of the glass dome bears an interesting 
resemblance to the ceilings of the halls of Viollet-le-Duc and 
de Baudot. 


‘Falling Waters” (1937), Bear Run, Pennsylvania. Probably 
the best known of Wright’s houses. In this expensive villa 
architectural dialectics are given free rein by using cantilever 
construction. Wright triumphantly meets the demands of 
Viollet-le-Duc for originality. 


Harvard Graduate Center (1949-1950) Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, by Walter Gropius and associates. A typical example 
of contemporary functionalism by one of today’s leading 
rational architects. 


Interior of Notre Dame du Raincy church (1922), near Paris, 
by Auguste Perret. The great French architect, who died last 
spring, was one of the best-known heirs of Viollet-le-Duc, 
noted for his persistent use of reinforced concrete. A triumph 


of rational architecture. 


Interior of Saint Jean de Montmartre (1894), Paris, by Ana- 
tole de Baudot. Considered one of the first ‘‘modern” churches. 
Using reinforced concrete, de Baudot was able to cover the 
largest possible space with the most ‘'functional” construction, 
following the theories of Viollet-le-Duc. Here beauty was not 


considered. 


An experiment in mathematical construction, by Buckminster 


Fuller. 


SAINT ANTHONY'S CHURCH 


Yonkers, New York 
The Reverend James L. Riordan, pastor 
J. Sanford Shanley, architect 


Much of the charm of this church lies in its simplicity. The interior, with 
its spacious and ‘open’ sanctuary, the Lady chapel and the choir (both 
in their proper place), is thoroughly ‘liturgical’, to use a much abused 
word. The terra-cotta bas-reliefs in the sanctuary are the work of Hugues 
Maurin, a sculptor whose fine work has already been shown in Liturgical 
Arts. Circumstances made it difficult to have proper illustrations of the 
painted windows by André Girard. 
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(Below) 1. Main altar 2. Sanctuary 3. Communion rail 
4.Nave 5.Narthex 6. Baptistry 7. Confessionals 8. Cus- 
todian 9. Side altar 10. Lady chapel 11. Work sacristy 
12. Choir 13. Side altar 14. Shrines 15. Priest's sacristy 
16. Boys sacristy 17. Closet 18. Lavatory 19. Stage 
20. Auditorium 21. Kitchen 22. Entrance 23. Coat room 


Photos Mare Neuhof 


| Statue of Saint Joseph, 
(stone) by George Kra- 
tina. 
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CHURCH OF SAINT JAMES MAJOR. 


New Orleans, Louisiana | 
The Reverend Carl J. Schutten, pastor | 


William R. Burk and associates, architects 


The aisle windows are an effective solution of the problem of subdued lightin 


Photos Frank Lotz Miller 


: (Below) PIUS X Church and School, New Orleans, Louisiana. Situated on 
NS Lake Ponchartrain, this combination building takes care of the need of that 
\ community until the new church is built. The Reverend Michael Killoguhey, 


pastor. William R. Burk and associates, architects. 


ght into Egypt, one 
the aisle windows 
Church of Saini 
mes Major, by 
iil Frei. 


(Left) The section of this church-school building and the side elevation indi- 
cate how ‘temporary’ arrangements can lead the way to an eventual parish 


plant of distinguished design. 
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(Above) The architect’s section of his church is in tune —in time and 
in space—with the section of the cathedral of Beauvais. (Below) 
Note how the plan has evolved in the entrance and sanctuary 
elements indicated on other plan on opposite page. 
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PROJECT FOR A CATHEDRAL 
IN SAN SALVADOR 


Oscar Nitzchke, architect 


“In seeking solutions to structural problems in church buildings 
today, the architect is naturally led away from the vagaries 
of the copyist who has done so much to confuse the issues 
involved during the past decades of pseudo-romanticism. 
And it is paradoxical and surely ironical to find that these 
pseudo-romantic and ‘dead’ archaeological practitioners 
were actually running counter to the thoughts and the phi- 
losophy of the old builders whose creations they so falsely 
interpreted.” See architect's comments on page 5. 
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An expressive statue (bronze) of Saint Augustine, by Jeanne Ke 
Designed to be placed outdoors, atop a high pedestal. The statu} 


over ten feet in height. 


The artist preserved here the vitality of her small sketch by the simple — 
though seldom used—method of working directly on the finished 
statue without the usual method of mechanical enlargement. 


Small scale ‘first’ studies of 
statue. It is intended to 
have a slim crozier for the 
finished statue, as indi- 
cated in this scale clay 
model. 
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public building, a school or a church, 
nd the sculptor becomes one artist 
1 a team collaborating in the design 
s a whole. Ideally that collaboration 
10uld begin from the moment the 
uilding is first conceived, and neither 
ae planner of the town nor the archi- 
sct of the particular building, should 
wrmulate their plans without consulting 
he sculptor (or the painter if he too 
; involved). I mean that the placing 
f a piece of sculpture, in a public 
quare, on or in a building, may radi- 
ally alter the design as a whole. Too 
ften in modern building the work of 
rt is an afterthought, a piece of decora- 
ion added to fill a space that is felt to 
ye too empty. Ideally the work of art 
hould be a focus round which the har- 
nony of the whole building revolves, 
nseparable from the design, structurally 
‘oherent and aesthetically essential. The 
act that the town planner or the archi- 
ect can begin without a thought of 
he artists he is going to employ to em- 
sellish his building shows how far away 
we are from that integral conception of 
the arts which has been characteristic 
of all the great epochs of art. 

Assuming that such co-operation is 
sought and given from the beginning 
of an architectural conception, then 
there are many considerations which 
the sculptor must bring into play. He 
will want to consider both external 
proportions and internal spatial volumes 
in relation to the size and style of 
sculpture that might be required, not 
erely the decorative function of sculp- 
ture in relation to formal quantities, 
ut also the possibility of utilitarian 
nections. Utilitarian is perhaps not 
he right word, but I am thinking of the 
idactic and symbolic functions of sculp- 
ture in Gothic architecture, inseparable 
om the architectural conception itself. 
he sculptor will also want to consider 
is own materials in relation to those 
o be employed by the architect, so 
that he can secure the effective harmony 
r contrast of textures and colours, 
r fantasy and utility, of freedom and 
necessity as one might say. 


"THESE are perhaps obvious rights for 
a sculptor to claim in the conception 
and execution of a composite work of 
art, but nothing is such a symptom of 
our disunity, of our cultural fragmenta- 
tion, as this divorce of the arts. The 
specialization characteristic of the mod- 
ern artist seems to have as its counter- 
part the atomization of the arts. If a 
unity could be achieved, say in the 


building of a new town, and planners, 

architects, sculptors, painters and all 

other types of artist could work together 

from the beginning, that unity, one feels, 

would nevertheless be. artificial and life- 

less because it would have been con- 

sciously imposed on a group of indi- 

viduals, and not spontaneously gen- 

erated by a way of life. That is perhaps 

the illusion underlying all our plans 

for the diffusion of culture. One can 

feed culture to the masses, but that does 

not mean that they will absorb it. In the 
acquisition of culture there must always 

be an element of discovery, of self-help; 

otherwise culture remains a foreign 
element, something outside the desires 
and necessities of everyday life. For 
these reasons I do not think we should 
despise the private collector and the 
dealer who serves him; their attitude to 
a work of art, though it may include 
in the one case an element of possessive- 
ness or even selfishness and in the 
other case an element of profit-making, 
of parasitism, nevertheless such people 
circulate works of art in natural chan- 
nels, and in the early stages of an 
artist’s career they are the only people 
who are willing to take a risk, to back 
a young artist with their personal judg- 
ment and faith. The State patronage of 
art is rarely given to young and un- 
known artists, and I cannot conceive 
any scheme, outside the complete com- 
munization of the art profession such 
as exists in Russia, which will support 
the artist in his early career. The pres- 
ent system in western Europe is a very 
arbitrary system, and entails much 
suffering and injustice. The artist has 
often to support himself for years by 
extra artistic work, usually by teaching, 
but this, it seems to me is preferable 
to a complete subordination of the artist 
to some central authority, which might 
dictate his style and otherwise interfere 
with his creative freedom. It is not 
merely a question of freedom. With the 
vast extension of means of communica- 
tion, the growth of internationalism, 
the intense flare of publicity which falls 
on the artist once he has reached any 
degree of renown, he is in danger of 
losing a still more precious possession — 
his privacy. The creative process is in 
some sense a secret process. ‘he concep- 
tion and experimental elaboration of 
a work of art is a very personal activity, 
and to suppose that it can be organized 
and collectivized like any form of in- 
dustrial or agricultural production, is 
to misunderstand the very nature of art. 
The artist must work in contact with 
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society, but that contact must be an 
intimate one. I believe that the best 
artists have always had their roots in a 
definite social group or community, or 
in a particular region. We know what 
small and intimate communities pro- 
duced the great sculpture of Athens, or 
Chartres, or Florence. The sculptor be- 
longed to his city or his guild. In our 
desire for international unity and for 
universal co-operation we must not 
forget the necessity for preserving this 
somewhat paradoxical relation between 
the artist’s freedom and his social func- 
tion, between his need for the sympathy 
of a people and his dependence on 
internal springs of inspiration. 


I BELIEVE that much can be done, 
by Unesco and by organizations like the 
Arts Council in my own country, to 
provide the external conditions which 
favour the emergence of art. I have said 
—and it is the fundamental truth 
to which we must always return — that 
culture (as the word implies) is an 
organic process. There is no such thing 
as a synthetic culture, or if there is, 
it is a false and impermanent culture. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of our knowl- 
edge of the history of art, on the basis 
of our understanding of the psychology 
of the artist, we know that there are 
certain social conditions that favour the 
growth and flourishing of art, others 
that destroy or inhibit that growth. 
An organization like Unesco, by inves- 
tigating these laws of cultural develop- 
ment, might do much to encourage the 
organic vitality of the arts, but I 
would end by repeating that by far the 
best service it can render to the arts is 
to guarantee the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the artist. 
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Viollet-le-Duc and the USA 


N A confused world things shared 
by peoples and nations become 
forgotten, and differences, apparently 
insurmountable, stand out in relief. The 
latent provincialism present in all of us 
is all too quick to boast of this or that 
national accomplishment, and from this 
hasty pride it is only one rapid step to 
insist that no country need look beyond 
its borders for inspiration, since the 
best lies within us. The delight in shar- 
ing with others, and that includes com- 
mon ancestors, is looked upon with 
grave suspicion, even misgivings, em- 
barrassed by the real ties that bind us 
to that inexhaustible inheritance, Eu- 
rope. 

Such misgivings and mistrust help to 
explain the peculiar neglect of an artist 
as vigorous as Eugéne Emmanuel Viol- 
let-le-Duc, whom we have nearly for- 
gotten. It is seventy-five years since his 
death, and this year is the centennial 
of the publication of the first volume of 
his monumental Dictionnaire raisonné de 
Parchitecture frangase du IXe au XVIe 
siécle. Whether we agree with his theo- 
ries or condemn them, we cannot with 
impunity dismiss the man who is among 
the most influential architectural theo- 
rists since Leon Battista Alberti and the 
strongest single influence on contempo- 
rary American architecture. 

“Viollet-le-Duc was a teacher of 
what Dad now calls organic architecture 
as early as 1860,” John Lloyd Wright 
tells us in his book, My Father who is on 
Earth. “His influence upon my father 
was marked.” When John Lloyd sought 
his father’s advice on how to become 
an architect, Frank Lloyd Wright 
pushed aside, in one sweeping character- 
istic gesture, all other schools and pressed 
into his son’s hands the two volumes of 
the Discourses of Viollet-le-Duc. ‘In 
these volumes you will find all the archi- 
tectural school you will ever need. 
What you cannot learn from them, you 
can learn from me,” said the man ac- 
cepted by himself and by many as the 
world’s greatest living architect. 

John Lloyd Wright, in leafing through 
the Discourses, must have come across 


A Footnote to History 


Henry H. REED* 


such familiar expressions as “organism” 
and “organic.” This emphasis was origi- 
nal with Viollet-le-Duc. If Ruskin makes 
use of biological references prior to the 
restorer, he never was quite as specific 
as the Frenchman to whom Gothic 
vaulting was ‘“‘this organism” and the 
peculiar virtue of its construction the 
fact that “All its organs are necessary 
and indispensable.” Wright’s own “‘or- 
ganic architecture” is none other than 
the “rational architecture” which Viol- 
let-le-Duc proclaimed a hundred years 
ago and which, after a circuitous his- 
tory, now triumphs in most of the 
world. If Wright willingly concedes its 
importance in his work, no excuse can 
explain away our comfortable indiffer- 
ence to the Frenchman. 

By rational architecture Viollet-le- 
Duc means an architecture in which 
the logic of the plan, construction, and 
materials dictates the design in the 
architect’s effort to achieve a new and 
original style. The mother of archi- 
tectural invention, according to Viollet- 
le-Duc, is not imagination but necessity, 
in modern terms ‘‘form follows func- 
tion.” Within the boundaries set by 
‘“‘reason,” the architect strives to create 
a building belonging to its place and 
age, inspired not by the past, but by 
“logic.” “Train your judgment, learn 
to reason, and you will perhaps come 
to be new,” said Viollet-le-Duc. (AI- 
though Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘rationalism’ 
can be traced to the eighteenth century 
Jesuit, Mare Antoine Laugier, it must 
be considered in the context of archi- 
tecture. It bears no relation to the 
philosophical rationalism of the Age 
of Reason or of any other age.) 

As John Summerson has explained 
in Heavenly Mansions, this rational archi- 
tecture proceeds along two lines. The 
first consists of an architecture where 
specified functions are met, as nearly 
as is possible, by absolute efficiency and 
economy, and the second, an architec- 
ture which announces its function by a 
game of structural logic, offering a 
visual argument of its methods. Obyvi- 
ously the first is based on the limited 


premise of mathematical architecture, 
in reality a myth. The second allows 
for a wide variety of experimentation 
so long as the function of the building 
is accepted as of sufficient emotional 
impact to make its expression interest- 
ing. Originality, even in its most bizarre 
shapes, is the reward of this architec- 
tural dialectic. The architect becomes 
absorbed by the plan, circulation prob- 
lems, the picturesque, and the massing, 
the novel methods of construction, and 
the use of new and frequently strange 
materials are all directed to that end. 
Originality takes the place of beauty, 
one of the traditional, more demanding 
aims of the architect; the esthetic end 
is conceivable only in terms of the 
picturesque effect. The result is that — 
buildings designed according to archi- 
tectural rationalism may often appear 
irrational, yet they have been arrived 
at by the most determined abstract 
reasoning, always within the visible 
dialectic of the plan, construction and 
materials. Some of the recent buildings 
of Wright offer good examples of the 
disguised complexity of this approach. 
Viollet-le-Duc, above all, is an archi- 
tect’s architect, for his theories are the 
preserve of the professional. The public 
does not care much for architectural 
rationalism, does not care whether the 
construction be ‘“‘truthful’ or not, is 
indifferent to buildings which “express” 
their function. The public is satisfied 
as long as the product meets certain 
necessities and pleases the eye. It is one 
of the consequences of architectural 
rationalism that the architect, confining 
his work to problems of plan, construc- 
tion, and materials, for the most part 
outside the interest of the average per- 
son, has gradually separated himself 
from the public, the public which has 
not the least interest in the “dialectic” 
pa 


* While much interested in architectural his- 
tory, Mr Reed will, in the near future, and in 
collaboration with Professor Christopher Tun- 
nard, at Yale, publish a book on The American 
Urban Tradition, to be published by the New 
American Library of World Literature 
(MENTOR series). 
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of structure. That is why it took so long 
for Viollet-le-Duc’s theories to become 
widespread. They enjoyed great vogue 
in America in the generation after the 
Civil War, in the era of picturesque 
secessionism which produced such not- 
able architects as Frank Furness of 
Philadelphia and Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson of Boston, but they were eclipsed 
by the American renaissance which 
came with the Chicago Exposition of 
1893. ; 

In Europe a generation had to pass 
after his death before rational architec- 
ture found a place, particularly in 
Germany. Even then it took World War 
I and its aftermath to bring about 
conditions favorable to the ideas of 
Viollet-le-Duc. In the 1920’s many 
individuals who had known only an 
obscure existence before 1914 now 
leaped onto the public stage for the 
first time. The world, in search of 
novelty and diversion after four years of 
destruction, found itself rewarded. The 
antics of the Dada, an artistic and liter- 
ary game whose object was to ignore all 
standards of taste, amused and horrified. 
The Kunstgewerbe Schule of Weimar where 
Henry van de Velde, the Belgian 
founder of the art nouveau, had an- 
nounced the message of rational design 
before the war, changed its name into 
the more fitting one of Bauhaus. Here 
Walter Gropius and his experimenting 
pupils enjoyed upsetting the staid burgh- 
ers of the Goethean city. Youth had its 
glorious day: it shocked the world. Now 
that their antics have become codified 
and academic, the savor has gone; only 
a certain sadness remains at the sight of 
those of them who, older, continue to 
take the antics seriously. 

To an extent the irrational and the 
fantastic ruled the post-war revels, but 
there was far more contriving than 
we realize. Besides, there was a strong 
rationalist drive represented by the 
abstract in painting and by the “‘mod- 
ern” in architecture. It was not odd 
that a leading Dadaist, the art critic 
Tristan Tzara, had his Paris house 
designed by Adolf Loos. (Loos, a Vien- 
nese of the most abstract school of 
architectural rationalists, is immortal 
for his decree: “Ornament is crime.” 
The American architect, Richard Neu- 
tra, is probably his best known disciple.) 
We must not forget how often pic- 
turesque originality, resulting from the 
most thorough dialectics, fitted the 
decade’s insistence on the bizarre. Be- 
sides, the motto of the day was that of 
Viollet-le-Duc: ““Be modern.” ‘The man 


who stood four-square in the middle of 
the revelry was the man who announced 
the architectural creed — Le Corbusier. 
In his magazine, L’ Esprit nouveau, edited 
jointly with Amédée Ozenfant, the work 
of Jean Cocteau nudged an article of 
Loos, Walt Whitman shared the page 
with Fernand Léger. Le Corbusier’s 
own articles, written in his admirable 
“punchy” style, were assembled in 
book-form in Vers une architecture and 
enjoyed enormous popularity among 
architects and designers. The English 
edition of 1927 was a translation from 
the thirteenth French edition. We know 
now that this book is a popular simpli- 
fication of the theories of Viollet-le- 
Duc where the word ‘functional’? re- 
places “‘rational,” but the ideas were 
new to a generation which had forgot- 
ten the restorer. It was unquestionably 
the most decisive architectural book of 
the generation. The importance given 
to the plan, the insistence on glass and 
steel, the praise of the mechanical — 
instead of Viollet-le-Duc’s locomotive 
we have the automobile, instead of his 
cast iron we have reinforced concrete — 
were reiterated in twentieth century 
terms. Viollet-le-Duc for the millions 
had appeared. 


‘THE ideas of Viollet-le-Duc have 
come to America, as they have to the 
rest of the world, from Le Corbusier 
rather than from Wright. The exhorter 
of the modern, whose grim “the house, 
a machine for living,” has left the most 
stunning impact on our architecture, 
although America has never honored 
him with a single executed commission. 
The compliment has taken the form of 
designing in his shadow. Only lately 
has Wright, Le Corbusier’s American 
counterpart, obtained a comparable 
hearing, and it is interesting to see how 
rational architecture has evolved such 
orginal buildings. The theory remains 
the same for Le Corbusier, Gropius, 
Wright, Perret and other rationalists, 
although the work of each looks entirely 
different. 

Let us now see how Wright in his Aw- 
tobiography paraphrases Viollet-le-Duc, 
for after all he is sharing the stage with 
Le Corbusier. “The first resource is 
this sense of the within as Reality,” 
Wright tells us in defining his work. He 
means that emphasis should be placed 
on the plan, or “the plan-generator” as 
Le Corbusier put it. “The second new 
resource is glass, a super-material . . . 
the third new resource is a new standard 
means of spanning spaces by way of 
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strands of steel. Tenuity. The spider 
spinning.”’ Here Wright is calling atten- 
tion to new materials and new methods 
of construction, an echo of his beloved 
master. “The fourth resource is an 
awakened sense of materials. Their 
nature understood and revealed.” Wright 
is appealing here for rationalism in 
architecture, where the materials are 
presumed to express themselves. It is 
the visible dialectic, or as he puts 
it elsewhere “‘. . . imagination giving 
natural patterns to structure itself . . .” 
The fifth new resource is ‘‘Pattern as 
Natural — Integral Ornament, a spirit- 
ual element no less real than the first 
three resources.”” Ornament and struc- 
ture are one, or if there is ornament it 
must blend in and be a part of the 
structure, Viollet-le-Duc advised. ‘‘All 
five together are modern in the best 
sense,” Wright concludes, “cand may be 
used to create a new grasp on building 
we call organic . . .” 

Again reflecting his master, Wright 
becomes irritated when faced with the 
accomplishment of the past. The chal- 
lenge is unbearable. “In order to get 
organic architecture born, intelligent 
architects will be forced to turn their 
backs on antique rubbish heaps with 
which classic eclecticism has encumbered 
our new ground,” and he calls the dome 
of Saint Peter’s “‘the unnatural dome 
upron stilts: = 2°? “The architecture of; 
Rome, ancient and renaissance, is anath- 
ema to him as it was to Viollet-le- 
Duc, as it is to Le Corbusier. 

It is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena of our time, an age some- 
what accustomed to the unusual, that 
a whole segment of our life is dominated 
by the thought of a restorer of mediaeval 
churches, cathedrals, and castles. (Viol- 
let-le-Duc’s influence quite naturally 
extends to restorations now being carried 
out in this country. Colonial Williams- 
burg is the most outstanding work 
done following his example; future gen- 
erations will classify it with Pierrefonds 
and Carcassonne.) It is very difficult 
to say if his influence will continue. 
That so individual an architect as 
Wright will leave a school behind him 
is questionable, for his personality finds 
its last and most enduring expression in 
himself. He may be succeeded by an- 
other who will be able to invent as 
picturesquely if he may not be quite so 
picturesquely costumed. We must not 
expect visual traces of Wright’s influ- 
ence on a possible successor. Although 
the ideas of the future rationalist will 
be the same, his buildings will no more 
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resemble the work of Wright than 
Wright’s does that of Le Corbusier. 
The aim of the rationalist, after all, is 
the pursuit of the new, his highest re- 
ward the attainment of originality, as 
Viollet-le-Duc believed. 

There is always the question of 
fashion. Americans may very well return 
to the classical tradition as suddenly as 
they did in the 1890’s when they put 
aside picturesque secessionism. Some 
will object that practical and economic 
problems will interfere because to-day’s 
building has eight-foot ceilings, lacks 
ornament, and uses cheap materials. 
But the practical and the economic are 
often as subject to fashion as the most 
frivolous of human interests. People in 
the future may demand buildings with 
eighteen-foot ceilings, churches as richly 
ornamented as the Jest in Rome, and 
museums where sculpture, painting, 
mosaic, wrought iron, and other arts 
will serve to decorate the building as 
well as be stored in it. 

In any event is there not a certain 
irony in the spectacle of our architects 
who proclaim themselves to be the most 
modern and most American turning out to 
be the interpreters of the architectural 
theories of a Frenchman dead some 
seventy-five years ago? We, who often 
mock the devotees of the classical tradi- 
tion for looking backward, are not so 
far away from the past as we would like 
to be. Europe and the past are persistent. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
BACKGROUND. By Basil Willey. New 
York: Anchor Books. Doubleday $.85. 

Doubleday has done a distinct service 
to the cause of literary literacy in re- 
publishing Basil Willey’s Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Background in the easily available 
and inexpensive Anchor Series. This 
work attempts to illustrate the manner 
in which both religion and poetry were 
influenced by the “climates of opinion”’ 
which prevailed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury —a particularly rewarding cen- 
tury in this respect, with its shattering 
change from the “homey,” manageable, 
earth-centred universe to the “all co- 
herence gone” universe of Copernicus 
and Galileo. 

The opening chapter deals with the 
rejection of scholasticism in the seven- 
teenth century. The chapter is unusual 


in that it recognizes the falseness of the 
old stereotype which pictures this cen- 
tury as seeing the dawn of reason and 
humanity after centuries of darkness 
and superstition. There is a competent 
statement of the contemporary Thomist 
criticism of renaissance and post-renais- 
sance humanism. The account at the 
end of this chapter of the working of the 
scholastic mind suffers, however, from 
certain basic misapprehensions, such as 
for example the philosophic meaning of 
the word ‘‘motion.” 

Besides chapters on Bacon, Sir’ Thomas 
Browne, Hobbes, Locke, there is a very 


useful chapter on those little known . 


figures, the Cambridge Platonists. With 
chapters also on Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury and Joseph Granvil, it is apparent 
that Willey has thrown light on sev- 
eral dark corners of the seventeenth 
century. 

The chapter on ‘“The Heroic Poem 
in a Scientific Age,” and the latter part 
of the chapter on Descartes, entitled 
“Poetry and the Cartesian Spirit,”’ tell 
of the impact of the new scientific 
philosophy on poetry and on the arts in 
general. Willey points out that when 
Descartes made the clarity of his ideas 
rather than the nature of things the 
test for truth he introduced an irrepara- 
ble cleavage (Descartes had a genius for 
dichotomy) between the intellect and 
the imagination. From the seventeenth 
century on, the intellect, the systematiz- 
ing and mathematicizing intellect, was 
set in opposition to the fancy. The in- 
tellect gives us truth, the artist’s imagi- 
nation caters to pleasure. The one is 
serious, the other is for our lighter 
moments. 

Not until the rebellion in the nine- 
teenth century of the romantic poets — 
a rebellion not echoed until much later 
in the plastic arts —— was there to be 
re-affirmed the value of insights into 
reality other than those of science and 
mathematics. 

Mr Willey’s approach is non-pedantic 
and his style is easy and refreshing. This 
is a book definitely for the general 
reader as well as for the specialist. 

Danie J. SULLIVAN, 
Fordham University, 
New York City 


HISTOIRE DE L?ARCHITECTURE 
CLASSIQUE EN FRANCE. By Louis 
Hautecoeur. Paris: Editions A. & F. Picard 
et Cre. 1943-1953. (Five volumes in seven.) 

It is now more than a hundred years 
that Eugéne Delacroix demanded the 
destruction of the Palace of Versailles. 


The plow for him, as with ancient 
Carthage, was to erase all traces of its 
existence. The Chateau of Chambord 
too was threatened at the same time, 
and some thirty years later, in the 
1850’s, Viollet-le-Duc excommunicated 
most of classical architecture in France 
as “foreign”; the mere mention of 
Jules Hardouin-Mansart, architect to 
Louis xv, was anathema to the restorer 
of Notre Dame. In spite of the nihilistic 
fervor of the romantics and the architec- 
tural rationalists, however, the glories 
of classical France were saved and pre- 


served. To-day we Americans can take ~ 


some satisfaction in the knowledge that, 
thanks to the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., we too have had a part 
in their preservation. 


This patronizing romantic belittling — 


of the classical inheritance of France 
did not convince all. It did not discour- 
age several of the most perceptive writ- 
ers on architecture to turn their talent 
in its direction around 1900, critics 
such as Beron von Geymiiller with his 
Die Baukunst der Renaissance in Frank- 
reich, W. H. Ward in his admirable 
Architecture of the Renaissance in France 
from 1495 to 1850, and Sir Reginald 


Blomfield in his History of French Archi-— 
tecture (1490-1774), where the creator of — 
modern Regent Street betrays his wor- — 


ship with delightful prejudice. For 
Louis Hautecoeur, these were not 
enough; a new history was needed, this 
time written by a Frenchman. That 
even so eminent an historian as Haute- 
coeur should accept the challenge in 
the face of such solid work, we might 
consider over-bold, but as he unfolds 
the superb panorama of French classical 
architecture, five volumes in seven so 
far, with two more still to come, we can 
only admiringly acknowledge the great- 
ness and uniqueness of his achieve- 
ment. 

Every aspect of French architecture 
from 1490 on (eventually it will come 
down to our own time) is traced, identi- 
fied, and frequently illustrated by en- 
graving or photograph. We will dis- 
cover a classical convent in a town like 
Saint Denis, noted for its Gothic basilica, 
or a classical altar in some Mediaeval 
church saved from the eager “purifying” 
hand of restorers. We will find as well 
a thorough description and evaluation 
of the organization Colbert created to 
build and maintain the royal palaces, 
complete to the point of details as to the 
cost of their construction. Architectural 
theory, architectural education, land- 
scape architecture and related subjects 
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are impressively present. There is even 
the best survey of French city planning 
between 1500 and 1800 in the volumes 
which have appeared so far. What will 
come as a surprise to many who think 
of French religious architecture primar- 
ily in terms of the Gothic are the mag- 
nificent classical churches and cathe- 
drals which are everywhere in France. 
More than a sufficient number exist 
for the author to devote whole chapters 
to them alone. : 

As we pause before the architectural 
wealth of classical France, we can easily 
understand why the architects of the 
American renaissance drew their inspir- 
ation from the French classical tradi- 
tion. The Grand Central Terminal is 
preéminently the constant reminder to 
New Yorkers and city visitors of our 
debt to Paris. Should the taste of the 
nation return once again to the classical 
tradition, the path will lead, as it did for 
Thomas Jefferson, Charles Follen Mc- 
Kim, Cass Gilbert, and Whitney War- 
ren, to France. Paris, after all, is the 
gateway for Americans to all the arts 
of Europe, above all of Rome. Instead 
of the volumes of Viollet-le-Duc, Wright, 
or Le Corbusier now found on the 
shelves, another generation will prob- 
ably discover the encyclopedic Histoire 
of Louis Hautecoeur. 

Henry H. REED, 

a New York City 
THE MINIATURES IN THE GOS- 
PELS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. By 
Francis Wormald. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press. $13.50. 

The present work grew out of the 
Sandars Lectures in Bibliography in 
the University of Cambridge for the 
year 1948. In it, Dr Wormald, professor 
of Palaeography in London University, 
is concerned to give the reader, as a 
starting point for further investigations, 
an accurate and complete description 
of the miniatures of the well-known, but 
enigmatic, manuscript 286 of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. This copy 
of the Gospels, called Saint Augustine’s 
because of its onetime association with 
Saint Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, 
has long enjoyed a place of honor in 
the establishment of the Latin texts of 
the Gospels. Wordsworth and White 
placed it on the list of those manuscripts 
which contain the best textual tradition 
of the Vulgate version of Saint Jerome. 
For this reason alone, it deserves pains- 
‘taking study. In recent editions of the 
New Testament it is listed among the 
sigla as X. 


The manuscript, written in a clear 
uncial hand, was already in England 
at the beginning of the eighth century 
and, in the eleventh century, certainly 
belonged to Saint Augustine’s in Canter- 
bury. Finally, it found its way to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1574, 
through the munificence of Matthew 
Parker, the then archbishop of Canter- 
bury. That the manuscript still exists 
is possibly due in some way to the good 
taste of Archbishop Parker, who had 
exhorted John Bayle to rescue and 
gather together from the ruined abbeys 
as many of the manuscripts as could be 
had. 

So much is clear enough. From this 
point on there is need of caution, and 
scholars must be content with conjec- 
tures of varying degrees of probability. 
And it must be noted that Professor 
Wormald is careful neither to overstate 
nor underrate the evidence. Earlier 
scholars, among them Tischendorf and 
Traube, claimed a sixth century origin 
for the manuscript, an opinion later 
abandoned in favor of the seventh cen- 
tury. Recently the tendency is to assign 
it once more to the sixth century, as 
Professor E. A. Lowe has done. Basing 
their arguments partly on a fifteenth 
century chronicle and partly on the fact 
that the manuscript appears to be of 
sixth century Italy in script and in 
decoration, some scholars have inti- 
mated that the Saint Augustine Gospels 
was among the books sent by Saint 
Gregory the Great to England. The 
fact that many books did come from 
Rome and the conformity with six- 
seventh century Italian style argue a 
probability which would seem to justify 
further investigations in that direction. 
The version itself is somewhat mixed 
both textually as well as in manuscript 
tradition. Dr H. H. Gluntz points out 
this fact in The Vulgate in England. 

Since there are so many questions un- 
satisfactorily answered, scripture schol- 
ars and art historians will be grateful to 
Professor Wormald for whatever light 
he can throw upon the problem. 

The purpose of the present study is 
modest in scope; the author writes: “It 
is hoped that this study may stimulate 
further and more conclusive investiga- 
tions.” Beginning with an accurate and 
detailed description of the manuscript 
itself, the author attempts to reconstruct 
with good probability the missing sec- 
tions; this is done by invoking the 
normal form of contemporary books of 
the Gospels which are still intact. ‘The 
author makes clear that it has not yet 


been possible to locate any book which 
might be claimed as an immediate 
model of the Saint Augustine minia- 
tures. We must be satisfied with the 
somewhat vague statement that, in gen- 
eral, the style follows that of the late 
antique period for both books and 
sculpture. This is the more unsatisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as we have no certain 
information about the versatility of the 
artists, nor can we be sure of the direc- 
tion of the influences of the different 
arts upon one another. 

Not only is the model of the Saint 
Augustine Gospels unknown, but so far 
no direct copies have come into evi- 
dence. In general, it seems safe to say 
that they stand outside and are anterior 
to all British traditions even as early as 
the eighth century. The miniaturist is 
still aware of the problem of perspective, 
but is quite naive in its execution; evi- 
dently he belonged to a period of transi- 
tion, and it is always difficult to be very 
specific about periods of transition. 

Next, Professor Wormald turns to 
those works known to be copies of the 
sixth century originals. Here again, in 
spite of many similarities, we must con- 
clude that the Saint Augustine minia- 
tures, as is the case of the text, stand 
apart from any well-established or well- 
known pattern. 

Disappointing as the conclusions may 
seem, nonetheless they do emphasize 
the problematic character of the cele- 
brated manuscript CCCC 286 and make 
the reader clearly aware just where the 
problem is; this is, undoubtedly the 
starting point toward any solution. Pro- 
fessor Wormald has opened a new ap- 
proach; whether success lies in that 
direction only the investigations, which 
he has been concerned to initiate, will 
tell. 

The volume is nicely set up; the text 
is faultless and the illustrative plates are 
clear. 

J. RecinaLp O’Donne LL, C.S.B., 
Pontifical Institute of Medieaval Studies, . 
Toronto, Canada 


THE CHRIST CHILD IN DEVO- 
TIONAL IMAGES in Italy during the 
Fourteenth century. By Dorothy C. Sherr. 
New York: George Wittenborn, Inc. $12.50. 

To-day, when a popular, living tradi- 
tion of Christian sacred art no longer 
exists, while much talk and effort are 
being spent in the endeavor to re- 
establish one, such a book as Miss 
Shorr’s is timely and should help greatly 
to elucidate our thoughts on a “popular, 
living tradition.” 
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By “popular, living tradition” I mean 
a mode of expression that arises from 
the people and is understood by them, 
both in the conception of its ideas and 
in its execution, even though the peaks 
may be out of the vision of many. Liv- 
ing, because it is progressing from the 
past and into the future and has not 
died in a petrified stylization that does 
not change. Traditional, for its essential 
principles remain the same, though the 
accidentals of its exterior expression 
necessarily change. 

Among the four hundred and fifty 
illustrations the variations are small — 
nine types in all. They cover that period, 
the fourteenth century, when increased 
power in portraying the human figure 
permitted greater emotional expres- 
sion. It does not appear that the ten- 
derness and the pathos of the human 
life of the Incarnate Word was unrec- 
ognised by artists of earlier centuries, 
for, if one can penetrate beyond the 
stylization of Romanesque art, human 
interest is to be found aplenty, and 
Saxon art abounds in it. Looking from 
the barbarians to the classic traditions 
of Rome and Byzantium, we find, in 
spite of a few rather terrifying Christ 
Pantocrators of the latter, that interest 
in humanity was stimulated, not sup- 
pressed, by the Incarnation of One Who 
created all things for His beloved crea- 
tures; from blades of grass to stars, and 
ants to elephants. 

The images here reproduced prove a 
number of things. (1) The same com- 
mon faith when held, meditated, and 
assimilated by a people, needs little 
variety of expression. A word or so, 
(shall we say, to use a metaphor of an 
other art) being enough to evoke the 
whole. Novelty for the sake of change 
to arouse interest is absent; art is at the 
service of the Faith — Faith was not 
pressed into the service of art and 
personal fame. When a marked change 
occurred, it sprang from the needs and 
the life of the time. (2) No matter how 
tender or how homely the circumstances 
of the image, the divinity shines forth. 
And, vice versa, no matter how trans- 
cendant divinity was stressed, it is still 
the art of the incarnation. (3) I think it 
is safe for one who spends her life in 
making to say that it is obvious that, in 
most cases, the artist was in love with 
his work, even when it is also obvious 
that he was no genius, only an also ran. 
(4) That much advantage is to be gained 
from a common tradition; the less 
gifted can reach higher through the 
impulses given by the really gifted 


minds of an age. The people, by likeness 
of mode, are able to understand the work 
of these more advanced minds; there are 
no esoteric groups, a curse of the present 
day. A sound standard of popular judg- 
ment is formed. I am afraid that art 
critics would have a lean time. 

One can certainly recommend this 
work both for its careful scholarship and 
for Miss Schorr’s commonsense con- 
clusions. The following description of 
contents is taken from the author’s own 
foreword: “The purpose of this book 
is to show, by illustrations, accompanied 
by descriptive text, the manner in which 
the Christ Child and, to a lesser extent, 
the Virgin, were represented in Italian 
devotional images of the fourteenth 
century.” 

Each chapter deals with one specific 
inconographic type, illustrated by small 
reproductions, chiefly of panel paint- 
ings; frescoes, mosaics, and sculpture, 
are also occasionally reproduced. These 
are arranged across the page, more 
frequently across two adjoining pages, 
so as to afford not only a representative 
prospect of the type, but also to reveal 
at a glance the analogies and the dif- 
ferences among the examples, its conti- 
nuity throughout the century, and its 
geographical diffusion. These illustra- 
tions are arranged as far as possible in 
chronological sequence, but a rigid ad- 
herence to chronology is, of course, im- 
possible in a period when so few masters 
dated their panels. In the case of con- 
temporaneous masters, those belonging 
to the earlier tradition are placed first. 

The illustrations are accompanied by 
a text which briefly describes each icon- 
ographic type and its variations, at- 
tempts to interpret its meaning, traces 
it from its earliest occurrence in Italian 
art to the close of the fourteenth century, 
and suggests the Italian and other 
sources from which it might be derived. 
Sister Mary OF THE Compassion, O.P., 

Union City, New Jersey 


THE MODERN RENAISSANCE IN 
AMERICAN ART. By Ralph M. Pearson. 
New York. Harper. $6.50. 

Leaving out the entire so-called New 
York school of artists, meaning such 
pioneers as DeKooning, Gottleib, Kline, 
Motherwell, and Pollock, the author 
audaciously dedicates his book to all 
artists who to-day are carrying on the 
grand tradition of creative art. By grand 
tradition he means the assimilation and 
integration of our two main inherit- 
ances, the European renaissance and 
the modern movement. He feels that 


Rico Lebrun is one of the few living 
artists able to resolve this inheritance 
into plastic unity. What of Lipchitz 
or Hans Hofmann, neither of whom is 
mentioned in this book? His title is 
definitely misleading. It might imply 
a survey of modern fine art, treated 
historically and philosophically, to point 
up specific aesthetic aims, yet he em- 


phatically states it is not. Its most 


valuable contribution is the aesthetic 


philosophy and insight into creativity — 


found in the statements of the artists 
included. But there is such a wide cleav- 
age between their and his own state- 
ments that one is astonished at his 
entire premise. He has the effrontery 
to announce that this book had to be 
written because the artist never gets 
a hearing, which I doubt. More impor- 
tantly, a public must be made aware 
that the artist has something to say 
plastically as well as verbally. Paradoxi- 
cally, he states that every art lover must 
equip himself to make his own aesthetic 
decisions. 

He entreats us “highly civilized” 
citizens to cultivate the spirit in order 
to discover the universal God idea and 
true meaning of creativity. Throughout, 
he stresses the importance of the 1913 
Armory Show as a liberating force in 
American art. If he had stuck to the 
theme of universalism, he might have 
illuminated just what is universal in 
contemporary modern art. This could 
be very helpful in what he terms re- 
peatedly an art age of chaos. Also, it 
might have revealed a truer picture of 
a modern renaissance. His failure to 


state simply what he means by inner ~ 


reality, profundity, symbolism, universal 
symbol, as opposed to subject symbol, 
etc., is indicative of what he himself 
calls this “chaotic artistic age.” His 
definition of terms such as abstraction, 
expressionism, naturalism, realism, etc., 
is vague and weak. Some artists he 
treats as expressionists are realists in 
the best sense of the term. 

He harangues the “intelligentsia,” 
holding them responsible for promoting 
what he terms the cult of the professional 
beginners, those who according to him, 
have discarded both content and form 
and call themselves the avant-garde of 
modern art. His invidious invective 
toward certain phases of modern art 
may cause the aware reader to throw 
up his hands as well as the book in 
disgust. That which lies outside his 
pale of understanding is “‘the invention 
of a new way of saying nothing.” It is 
a world tempo, a rapport or empathy 
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with one’s own time, that creates a 
specific direction in art, and each time 
Pearson belies this or that direction in 
painting or sculpture, he is simply mak- 
ing evident the fact that he is out of 
step with his own age. To be so uncom- 
promising in his exclusion of much of 
the best abstract art of the past decade 
implies a complete misunderstanding of 
it, an utter disregard for its merit as 
well as that public which happens to 
champion it. The impact of this text is 
the fleeting death rattle of a school of 
thought attempting to resuscitate and 
prolong itself past an already achieved 
point of duration. 

The quality of the book is marred by 
the inclusion of too many band-wagon 
artists who bask in the light of their 
obvious forerunners. Yet he wishes to 
purge what does not meet his own stand- 
ards. According to Pearson, there is no 
logic in the “‘current wave of exploita- 
tion of undisciplined emotional release 
into chaos which has chiseled its way 
onto part of our art stage.’ He insists 
this must be stopped short in its tracks. 
His prognostications herald an academ- 
icism more deadly than any the art world 
has witnessed. 

He states a strong if not discreet case 
for public acceptance and commercial 
use of art in public institutions, espe- 
cially in places of worship. One sound 

_contribution seems to be that man’s 
religious spirit can find an authentic 
outlet in the arts; that the spirit of crea- 
tion in man is one manifestation of the 
Divine Power. 

ALLAN HucH CLARKE 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ART. 
By Radhakamal Mukerjee. New York. 
Philosophical Library. $10.00. 

_. This book is the record of a series of 
lectures given before the faculty of arts 
at the University of Lucknow, India, by 
Professor Mukerjee, who is the head of 
the department of Economics and Soci- 
ology there. 
' The conventional sociological treat- 
ment of the artist and the arts is given 
in such chapters as The Regional Back- 
ground of Art, The Social Meaning of 
Architecture, The Social Significance of 
Music and Dance. Professor Mukerjee’s 
treatment of these subjects is lively, and 
considerably more lucid than most 
efforts in this field. 

The author seems to have sensed a 
lack in the science of sociology — the 
need for some kind of explicit formula- 
tion of the philosophical presuppositions 
of economic theory. In his search for 


roots, however, Mukerjee has gone not 
to the metaphysicians, but rather to the 
philosophical psychologists, and in par- 
ticular to Freud and Jung, with a pass- 
ing bow to lesser schools. “Freud and 
Jung,” he says, “have taught that the 
unconscious forces of the mind are the 
same for all peoples, and that similarity 
of individual temperaments and condi- 
tions of repression in social life records 
itself in primitive myths, archetypes, 
symbols and images in art. This is the 
scientific foundation of a comparative 
sociology of art.” (Preface, page i.) 

Since Jung particularly warns us that 
the mysterious realities which issue in 
the universal archetypes of mankind are 
permanently hidden behind their arche- 
typal disguises, and that we can at best 
hazard only the most precarious guesses 
at their meaning, ‘“‘the unconscious 
forces of the mind” seem a poor founda- 
tion for a “‘scientific”’ theory. 

For all his interest in the psychologies 
of the West, Professor Mukerjee has not 
entirely rid himself of the passion for 
metaphysics which is so characteristic of 
his own native milieu, and in spite of 
himself the occasional metaphysical 
spark will out; thus: “In the metaphysi- 
cal harmonies of Being and Becoming 
which man realizes also as cosmic 
rhythms of matter and motion, life and 
mind, we have in the ultimate analysis 
the genesis of art. Thus great art is re- 
ligious; the fine arts are divine.” (Page 
104.) 

Professor Mukerjee is at his best in in- 
terpreting for the Western mind the art 
of his own country. The chapters en- 
titled Art Motifs in Asia and Europe, 
and Art as Moral Vision are especially 
interesting. Another essay worth sin- 
gling out is the chapter on The Founda- 
tion of Rhythm in Man and Art. 

The volume concludes with an ap- 
pendix of some fifty pages of photo- 
graphs of the sculpture and painting of 
the East. The generous explanatory 
texts and the close integration of the 
photographs with the body of the work 
help raise this book well above the 
ordinary. 

DANIEL J. SULLIVAN 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


THE LOST ART. A survey of 1000 years 
of stained glass. By Robert Sowers. New 
York. George Wittenborn, Inc. (Problems of 
Contemporary Art No. 7.) $4.00. 

This is no easy manual to help com- 
mittees select church windows, and it 
contains few convenient quotations for 


the glib. It explores three questions at 
the deepest level: What does the maker 
do to his material? What does the act 
of making do to the maker? And, what 
does society want of what is thus made? 

The history and technique of stained 
glass are described in sufficient detail to 
identify the various periods of mediaeval 
windows and to give an understanding 
of the progressive dominance of the 
ideals of easel painting. It was this ten- 
dency to ignore the unique potentialities 
of the medium and to seek effects legiti- 
mate to painting, with the resultant 
supression of translucency and _ the 
decorative use of leads, that sealed the 
fate of the art in the sixteenth century. 
The departed glory of early glass inevi- 
tably became characterized as a lost 
art, although nothing was lost except 
taste. 

All glass men will welcome this book 
as a relief from the usual histories of 
their art written in antiquarian preju- 
dice. It should serve to introduce stained 
glass to architects as a living art. The 
plates alone are eloquent, chosen with 
insight into the forces now at play, and 
grouped for the best effect in brilliant 
comparisions. Of the seventy-three illus- 
trations, thirty-two are of contemporary 
work, fifteen are of mediaeval glass, 
twenty-three illustrate technique or 
theory, and three present examples of 
the decline. 

Viollet-le-Duc and Winston are 
quoted liberally. The principles they dis- 
covered and expounded are valid, 
though the mistaken interpretation of 
them has been the cause of superficial 
imitation of gothic details. Here, for 
once, the artificialities of the gothic 
revival do not encumber the text nor 
monopolize the illustrations. 

The words of Sir Herbert Read, in 
the Introduction, might well have served 
as a text for the entire book: “I do not 
wish to suggest that the only purpose of 
a stained glass window is to act as a 
screen for the more hideous aspects of 
our modern civilization. As that civiliza- 
tion is cleaned up and we enter into a 
new era of architectural beauty, stained 
glass will naturally take its place among 
the component elements of an architec- 
tural style. In the end it will be found, 
not that the stained-glass artist needs 
the support of the architect, but that the 
architect needs the stained-glass artist 
for the colour and richness and the 
glory that belong to a great architec- 
ture: 

STEPHEN BRIDGES 
New York City 
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A PERSONAL NOTE — 
Dear Brother Choleric: 


A casual glance through the books 
that I found in the office when I re- 
turned after a short trip to the noble 
State of Texas led me to consider who 
might be tempted to review them for 
this magazine. Your own slim volume, 
CRACKS IN THE CLOISTER, published by 
those well-known exponents of scholar- 
ship and wit, Sheed & Ward, gives me 
the opportunity to write to you and 
offer a few words of congratulations and 
warning. You have focused your search- 
light on some very human foibles to be 
found in the cloister — foibles perhaps 
not generally known to those whose own 
foibles spot the market place. 

I fear the hilarious drawings and the 
trenchant comments will elicit a meas- 
ure of violent reaction in some quarters, 
and yet, I welcome your book and look 
forward to the publication of another 
one, titled, so the publishers hint, Bombs 
in the Belfry. Humor, in the cloister and 
out of the cloister, is more useful and 
needed today than ever before. 

Your publishers rightly remark that 
the theme of your book is traditional 
and call as witnesses those robust char- 
acters, Chaucer and the mediaeval boys. 
We are often drenched in showers of 
sentimental and pious nonsense, in 
which pride and an exalted sense of 
one’s importance hide the funny side of 
our lives. More power to you. 

The two illustrations I have chosen 
to give my friends an inkling of what 
they will find in your book are among 
those which lend themselves to repro- 
duction in such a dignified publication 
aS LITURGICAL ARTS. Others, of slightly 
more biting tendency, had best be left 


“Here’s another very beautiful little motet. Actually 
it is a samba.” 


“And it doesn’t go back till they make me Abbot.” 


for future discovery and enjoyment for 
adventurous souls. 

Those of us who have been engaged 
for years in solving liturgical intri- 
cacies know how far the serious-minded 
brethren complicated matters because 
of their uncontrolled insistence on the 
letter of the law. The spirit of those 
laws can, and often does, soften the 
stiffness which makes life miserable 
for so many. And this insistence on the 
letter of the law has been known to 
backfire in unexpected ways. I recall 
how surprised I was when, one day, I 
heard a vigorous and ‘no nonsense’ 
pastor roar: “I can’t stand this liturgical 
business.”” What a drawing you could 
produce, dear Brother Choleric, with 
that aspect of clerical impatience! And 
yet, I could understand the dear soul’s 
explosion — particularly after I had 
suggested to him that he might well 
question a banker’s competence to 
handle parish funds if that banker had 
roared: “I can’t stand this banking 
business.” 

It is well that you limited the exer- 
cise of your wit to foibles in the cloister. 
I shudder to think what you might do 
should you be tempted to broaden the 
field to considerations of foibles when 
architect and client meet head-on in 
solving — or complicating — their 
respective problems. I can easily visual- 
ize a number of funny situations; for 
example, whether or not to paint stone 
joints on a plaster vault; whether or not 
to add a gothic flavor by decorating (is 
that the word?) the imitation wood 
beams with floral stencils; whether the 
‘liturgical’ tabernacle should be circu- 
lar, square or oval. And think of vest- 
ments and other embellishments! What 
a drawing could be dreamed up showing 
a prelate doing his best to keep a dig- 
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nified mien wearing one of those tower- 
ing mitres. I refrain from suggesting 
that you consider the tensions experi- 
enced by a master of ceremonies. 

You see, esteemed colleague, how far 
you have stimulated my imagination. 

However, dear Brother Choleric, I 
fear you are courting occasional trouble 
if you persist in indulging in such free 
and untrammeled explosions. Even so, 
best wishes and keep your rapier ever 
sharp and pointed. And I do hope we 
hear from you again in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Since you find it prudent to present 
your contributions to mirthful explo- 
sions of cloister foibles under the guise 
of monastic anonymity I find it also ex- 
pedient to veil this note of appreciative 
sympathy and let discreet silence shield 
my own identity. 


Hopefully yours, 
BROTHER SANGUINE. 


Correspondence 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs.» 


Dear Sir: 


Mission Institute, at Fordham Uni- 
versity, we had occasion to refer to 
the Japan number (May, 1953) of your 
excellent publication. In the Japan Area 
Course, with which I was associated, 
our principal aim was the well-rounded 
and practical orientation of priests, 
brothers, sisters, and seminarians, soon 
to be missioned to Japan. Especially 
informative and stimulating were those 
articles which concern the renaissance 
of Japanese Christian art, and the op- 
portunities, past and present, for the 
development of Christian architecture 
in Japan. 

To one like myself, who twenty years 
ago, as a missionary in Japan, was faced 
with the various problems involved in 
attempting a synthesis of representa- 
tional art and church architecture on 
Japanese and Western models, this dis- 
cussion of religious art and architecture 
was very interesting, although, I must 
admit, it failed to awaken in me any 
great thrill of optimism for the future. 

In the early thirties, missioners in 
Japan carefully and lovingly nurtured 
the burgeoning efforts of those few 
Catholic painters who, in elaboration 
of their religious themes, duly appreci- 
ated the typical values inherent in 
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Japanese art. In the same decade, yoe- 
man efforts also were made in the adap- 
tation phase of the evolution of religious 
architecture in Japan. The three speci- 
mens of “integrated” church design il- 
lustrated in your May, 1953, issue are, 
unfortunately, only feebly eloquent of 
the anguished labor of the men who 
pioneered these departures of architec- 
ture. 

Looking back over the past twenty 
years, I can conjure up the hardship 
experienced by young Teresa Koseki in 
the execution of those Nativity scenes, 
which are now the hallmark of Catholic 
Christmas cards. I remember, too, the 
agony of patron and artist associated 
with the portrayal on kakemono of the 
Madonna, who later we sympathetically 
designated as “Our Lady of the Forti- 
fied Zone.”” Unwittingly, our scene had 
been laid in Nagasaki bay, where, in 
hose troubled times, even the cloudless 
azure above the cliff-girt isle of “‘Pap- 
penberg’ was verboten to the artist’s 
brush. 

In the field of religious architecture, 

I can recollect the many problems con- 
nected with the erection of the Catholic 
hurch at Nara. Not the least of these 
difficulties was the financial embarrass- 
nent stemming from the adaptation of 
Japanese architectural models. The 
multuous experiences associated with 
the designing and construction of my 
own church in Otsu are too vivid ever 
o be forgotten. 
In the Japanese issue of LiruRGICAL 
RTs, you have referred to the churches 
erected in Nara, Katase, and Otsu, as 
ee specimens of “‘too-direct adapta- 
ion.” These churches, you say, “met 
ith the opposition of large numbers of 
onverts who saw in them a recall to 
elements reminding them of their former 
pagan allegiance.” 

The description of “too direct adapta- 
ion” may fit the churches in Nara and 
Katase, although I never heard of 
any genuine dissatisfaction expressed by 
(Catholics of those parishes in regard to 
the architecture of their respective 
ichurches. Individuals, to be sure, expe- 
rienced such reactions. I myself heard a 
Japanese lady refer to the interior of 
ie church at Nara as being “a bit too 
Buddhistic.” But this lady’s comment 
certainly did not represent the general 
sentiment of the Catholics of Nara. 

It was, however, precisely to obviate 
any such antithetical experience on the 
part of my own converts that I com- 
promised on the design of the church 
which I erected in Otsu, overlooking 


Lake Biwa, the Galilee of Japan. A 
glance at the basilica-type interior of 
this church is sufficient to prove that 
the structure, at least in its overall de- 
sign, is hardly a specimen of “‘too-direct 
adaptation.” The architectural accom- 
modation was limited to the exterior, 
and none of my parishioners ever ex- 
perienced the least twinge of nostalgia 
tor the ramshackle “Western” bakery 
wherein they formerly worshipped. 

Your writer seems to have felt that 
the interior of this church in Otsu be- 
trayed a latent desire to infiltrate Japa- 
nese design with a pseudo-European 
conception. Any observer to whom the 
builder’s intentions were unknown prob- 
ably would entertain a similar suspicion. 
But the motivation behind this com- 
promise was owing largely to my desire 
not to over-emphasize the principle of 
adaptation at a time when missionary 
accommodation had scarcely insinuated 
itself into the vocabulary of the average 
missioner, and a “‘Japanese”’ church was 
more likely to be named, not after some 
saint, but after the particular pastor’s 
“folly.” 

You have described these several 
attempts at adaptation as the second 
phase in the evolution of religious archi- 
tecture in Japan. It is hoped that this 
movement will not die aborning, but I 
wonder if you have been able to descry 
any signs of a third phase of architectural 
adaptation. Father Freuler bemoans the 
loss of an epochal opportunity for 
progressive church building in Japan. 
Yet he appears to stress the importance 
of the Japanese architect’s learning from 
foreign countries, since there is no Chris- 
tian tradition in Japan. “The art of 
painting,” he remarks,” already has fol- 
lowed this direction.’ This is a tendency 
to which Father Carpentier, in his 
observations on Japanese Catholic art, 
also appears to subscribe. 

To what extent the contributors to 
the Japan issue of LrrurcicaL ARTS 
represent the mind of the missionaries 
in Japan is a moot question, but I dare 
to hope that some future symposium 
in your unique publication will disabuse 
me of the furtive suspicion that the post- 
war decade has witnessed a de-emphasis, 
rather than a re-emphasis, of the prin- 
ciple of adaptation in the religious art 
and architecture in New Japan. 

Wishing you every success in your 
unstinted contribution to Catholic mis- 
sionary endeavor, I am 

Truly yours, 
EvereETT Briccs, M.M. 
Los Angeles, California 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 


The article by Gines Rivera on the 
planning of the new Ateneo de Manila, 
(An Architect Comes to Grips with his 
Job — Liturgical Arts, August, 1953), 
has just come to my attention within the 
past few weeks, but it impressed me so 
very deeply that I felt my comments 
would interest you, even at this late date. 
My interest in the article stems from the 
eleven years I have spent in the Philip- 
pines, as an educator and also as a mis- 
sionary pastor, and especially from a 
brief assignment to the new Ateneo de 
Manila shortly before ill health forced 
me to return to the United States. I 
have actually seen the substantial real- 
ization of important parts of Mr. Riv- 
era’s overall design. 

The approach he made to the prob- 
lem, as he tells us, was to make a serious 
study of the Jesuit education philosophy 
and the psychology of his fellow Filipi- 
nos, with the avowed aim of expressing 
both of them in an architectural synthe- 
sis comprising all the facilities of a 
collegiate campus. Basing my judgment 
on opinions expressed to me in private 
conversation by Father John McCarron, 
S.J., during the earliest planning stages 
of this project, I take it that this ap- 
proach is a contribution to Philippine 
architecture. It is certainly a convincing 
demonstration of what can be achieved 
by the genial and proper cooperation of 
the theologian and the architect, and 
reflects credit both on Mr. Rivera and 
on Father McCarron who labored at 
his side. 

The article would have been far more 
valuable for the average reader, and 
more intelligible, had Mr Rivera listed 
in detail those factors — educational 
and psychological — which actually 
guided him in the evolution of his basic 
concept. Only with such specific infor- 
mation at hand can we judge rightly 
whether the ultimate plan is the archi- 
tectural synthesis he was looking for. I 
have studied his article carefully in the 
light of my own experience, both as a 
Jesuit and as a fairly long-term resident 
of the islands, and am gratified to dis- 
cover that Mr Rivera has, to a large ex- 
tent, expressed in the design of the cam- 
pus those very factors which I person- 
ally believe are paramount in Jesuit 
education theory and the psychology of 
the Philippines. It remains to be seen 
whether he was actually conscious of 
these same specific factors as he worked 
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the thing out, or whether certain other 
but similar ideas just happened to lead 
him to the same architectural conclu- 
sions. 

I am not trying to provoke a debate, 
and for that reason I shall not attempt 
to prove the validity of my own judg- 
ments about education and psychology. 
It is quite possible that my opinions are 
indefensible, but that is beside the point. 
For the point is entirely a point of in- 
quiry: Does the study of the entire plan 
suggest that Mr Rivera was particularly 
influenced by concepts similar to or 
identical with the ones I am about to 
detail, regardless of their validity? Also 
this: Granting the validity of these con- 
cepts, how should they determine the 
architectural form of a projected cam- 
pus? 

The factors I consider to be inevitably 
associated with Jesuit education and 
with Filipino psychology —in_ their 
bearing on Catholic education — are 
these: 


A, Educational factors. 

1. The cultural heritage of the stu- 
dent is the proper basic material 
of the educative process; it is to 
be preserved so far as possible, 
and enriched with Christian prin- 
ciples. 

2. Education must be both indi- 
vidual and social; it should pro- 
duce men who will better their 
social group or community, es- 
pecially by the exemplary influ- 
ence f their intelligent and 
Catholic lives. 

3. Education must touch all the facets 
of the student’s personality — phy- 
sique, thought and expression, per- 
sonality — and make him a bal- 
anced person for whom time and 
eternity are properly related. 


B. Psychological factors. 

1. The family and family life are the 
fundamental values of the culture 
of the Filipino. 

2. The desire for prestige is one of 
the strongest and compelling mo- 
tives in the decisions that Filipinos 
make; it outweighs even the desire 
for wealth as such, for power as such, 
or for simple attainment. There 
are notable exceptions, but the fact 
is so generally true that it must 
not be ignored in the present 
context. 

3. In the religious sphere, Christian 
Filipinos are more strongly at- 
tracted to Christ suffering than to 
Christ triumphant or regal or 
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divine. (This may be a historical 
growth, a tendency to find in Our 
Lord what they are most conscious 
of in their long history of subjection 
to others.) 

Taking all these factors one by one, 
let us examine the plot plan of Mr 
Rivera’s campus and see how it fits or 
fails to fit the design. But, first of all, we 
can see immediately from his express 
awareness of psychological factors that 
he was not aware of factor A.1. 

Factor A.2: This connotes leadership. 
Since the leadership on the campus is 
vested primarily in the teaching staff, 
and then in lesser degrees in college, 
high school, and grade school leaders, 
the relative position of the facilities de- 
signed for all these groups is a sound 
architectural expression of the ideal. 
Happily, Mr Rivera has done this: the 
faculty residence occupies — without 
considering the chapel — the dominant 
height of the campus; next, in a gradu- 
ally descending half-circle, come the 
college building, then the high school 
buildings, and finally the grade school. 
The order of approximation to the ideal 
campus leadership is expressed by two 
visible dimensions, height and distance. 

It also connotes social unity. ‘The very 
inclusion of all these specialized facilities 
on one campus, with several other units 
of a general character — not limited to 
one group —is a concrete expression 
of the social aspect of the many indi- 
viduals gathered to make a school. I am 
referring to the chapel, library, audito- 
rium, science building, and gymnasium. 

Factor A.3: This totality and this right 
order are discernible both in the variety 
of the buildings and their topographical 
relation to the entire campus. For the 
body, a gymnasium, covered playing 
courts, and athletic fields; for the mind, 
classrooms, library, auditorium, science 
buildings; for the spiritual life, the col- 
legiate chapel. Looking at the plot plan 
very carefully now, one will discover 
a definite hierarchy of values implicit in 
the positions these facilities occupy on 
the campus, especially if one notes that 
the present position of the grade school 
is merely temporary. We can almost — 
but not quite — take a compass and, 
with the chapel as the center, make 
three half-circles through the campus. 
The first, nearest the chapel, will come 
close to all the special academic facilities, 
from faculty residences around to the 
ultimate site of the grade school. The 
second, farther away, will touch the 
general academic facilities — the science 
building, library and auditorium. The 


third, and most removed from the 
center, will include the gymnasium and 
fields (after the fields are moved to 
where the grade school now is). Notice 
also that the individual facilities are 
so arranged on their concentric curves as not 
to interfere with the proper use and 
enjoyment of facilities on the next line; 
gymnasium and playing fields will not 
be an annoyance to students using the 
library, laboratories, and so on. 

Factor B.1: This factor has entered 
into school architecture in the Philip- 
pines for many years, by the incorpora- 
tion of all levels into the one campus. It 
is very frequently true, in a large school _ 
like the Ateneo, that the same family i 
will have children in all departments. — 
And, just as there are times when the — 
family joins in common enjoyments or | 
labor back at home, and other times — 
when each member has his own duties — 
and pastimes, right on this campus does _ 
the same thing happen. Little brother 
and big brother go to the same library, 
sit in the same auditorium, cheer in the 
same gymnasium, and gather around © 
their common Father and even banquet © 
together with Him in the chapel. This — 
must be especially reminiscent of the 
family prayers which so many of these | 
students practiced at home. 

Factor B.2: ‘The desire for prestige, — 
special social recognition, has to be 
purified of its selfish content, without 
destroying the reference it may have to 
excellence. Often enough, in the actual © 
context of daily life, it has no such © 
reference at all. But part of the 
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educational aim of the Jesuits at the 
Ateneo is to help young men to discern © 
the great differences between true ex- f 
cellence and the mere reputation for — 
excellence; and this is how they try to — 
transform the desire for recognition into 
a Christian zeal for perfection. This is, 
I judge, extremely difficult to express — 
in an architectural design. Yet I feel 
that Mr Rivera has come very close to 
it. The excellence of student life is the 
excellence of maturity, growth, and~ 
achievement. I think the same expres- 
sion can be made of it, in the plan of a 
campus, as is made of the idea of 
leadership. For, with certain inevitable 
exceptions, leadership grows with ex- 
cellence; and especially the leadership 
which is aided and approved by the 
wisdom of an intelligent teaching staff. 
So, I think that Mr Rivera has expressed 
this concept of excellence by the very 
same steps with which he concretized 
the notion of leadership (cf.A.2, above). 

Factor B.3: I think the architect has 
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surpassed himself here. The chapel is 
not only the center of the campus, not 
only the highest and most easily visible 
feature of the campus, but it is crowned 
by the very symbol which is most 
significant to the Christian Filipino — 
the symbol of Christ suffering. I will let 
it go at that, for I do not wish to go into 
the detailed study of this or any other 
part of the campus. 

I trust you will find these comments 
of interest. Not being an artist and not 
being an architect, I have doubtless 
ome up with some unorthodox notions. 
But being a Jesuit educator and a sincere 
friend of the Filipino people, it is 
possible that my remarks will make Mr 
ivera’s article more meaningful and 
more profitable. 


Yours truly, 
Ratpx E. Lyncu, S.J. 


New York, N. Y. 
o the Editor of LirurcicaAL ArTs. 


Dear Str: 


Thank you very much for giving me 
quite a few numbers of LiturGcICAL 
ARTS, and acquainting me with the 
ork and objectives of the Liturgical 
‘Arts Society. What really awakened my 
interest in the Society was the November 
1952 number, devoted entirely to India. 

he copy was handed to me by Father 
Everett Briggs, M.M., in the classroom 
as I was lecturing to students of the 
ission Institute at Fordham Univer- 
sity. The outline of the course, prepared 
by me in fourteen chapters, was based 
on cultural anthropology, sociology, and 
the ancient Indian cultures. The last 
hapter was entirely devoted to Indian 
art and architecture. The issue on India 
of the magazine served as a good in- 
troduction. 

Frankly, I am not able to pose as fair 
ritic of the subject, either as an artist or 
a painter, but this much I can say with 
onviction — that my interest in Indian 
ulture, dating from the time I took my 
.A, in the subject, has made me more 
and more convinced that if the Church 
n India must make its progress on the 
ight lines, it must adapt itself to all that 
s best in Indian culture. We have per- 
aps blundered in the past, giving the 
mpression to the Hindus — which im- 
pression unhappily remains till today — 
hat Christianity is foreign to India, 
mported from the West. It has been 
said that if Saint Thomas Aquinas lived 
oday, he would take Indian philosophy 
and culture as a medium of approach 
to the intellectuals of India. Just as he 
built from Greek philosophy and gave 


it a Christian bias, so would he have 
seen in the Upanishadic philosophy a 
way of approach to the Hindu mind 
today. I may say the same with regard 
to Indian art and architecture. Ever 
since Christianity obtained a foothold 
in India through the effort of our great 
apostles, Saint Thomas and Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier, our churches have been 
nothing more than poor imitations of 
western architecture, sometimes without 
regard to regional and climatic pecu- 
liarities. However, with independence, 
a new era has set in, and the Church art 
and architecture will have to be Indian- 
ized. But there is a danger of pushing 
the idea too far and become fetish 
about it. Hence, in breaking off from 
the old styles in this transitional period, 
due regard must be paid to the universal 
character of architectural principles, 
and we must differ only in regional and 
climatic peculiarities. 

Your November issue of LirurcicaL 
ArTs is a powerful expression of the 
encouragement we need to make church 
art and architecture in India truly 
Indian. I wish the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety a long life, and its magazine a 
wide circulation in all the Catholic 
countries of the world. 

Yours truly, 
REVEREND A. P. DE Souza 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaAt Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Your August, 1953, issue, with the 
article ““An Architect Comes to Grips 
with his Job,” was of interest to several 
of us, Filipinos and Americans, in New 
York. Some of us were present when the 
project spoken of in the article was 
launched. It was through Father E. 
Briggs, M.M., ultimately, and Father F. 
Lynch, S.J., proximately, that I came 
upon this August issue. I was told, too, 
that you would welcome even an ama- 
teur’s remarks on the Filipino section 
of that issue. So here they are! 

There were two firms that submitted 
plans for the new Ateneo de Manila 
college buildings: one, an American- 
named firm; the other, a Filipino firm, 
for which Gines F. Rivera was architect. 
The first firm offered a layout of build- 
ings, playing fields, drill fields, accord- 
ing to specific requirements of the school, 
without — it seemed to most viewers of 
the model and plans — caring for the 
natural contours and beauty of the 
landscape. It would bulldoze its way 
into a drill field without compunction 


when the logic of the plan said drill 
field. And that was that! The second 
firm had the directly opposite regard 
for the natural landscape of the place. 
The buildings were set ‘“‘into” the land- 
scape. The chapel, dominating the 
whole property, and, in fact, the entire 
Mariquina valley, with its busy network 
of cottage industries, was on a height. 
Another detail: the first firm submitted 
a report with their plan, concise, pro- 
fessional, with terms of expenses, etc. 
The second firm’s report was reprinted 
in part in LirurcicAL ARTs, a very 
personalized approach to the business 
of planning, besides the ordinary details 
of plumbing, costs and expenses. 

Whatever one may think about the 
different tack taken by these two firms, 
one might hazard these thoughts with 
reference to Gines Rivera and _his 
plan: The architect was typifying some 
very Filipino — Oriental? — traits in 
his plan: (1) A personalized approach 
to his tasks. This need not always be 
serious, and perhaps self-conscious; it 
can be gay and naive, as are the 
jeepneys in Fernando Zobel’s “‘Art in 
the Philippines to-day.” (2) An innate 
reverence for nature. Father Van Strae- 
len speaks of this same trait with refer- 
ence to the Japanese. The Westerner, 
this missionary says, seeks to conquer, 
dominate, transform nature; the Ori- 
ental accepts, conforms, rejoices in 
nature. (3) The third point is not easy 
to express. It involves an idealistic ap- 
proach to things, an unselfconscious use 
of ordinary things while endowing them 
with a deeper symbolism. Something of 
this might explain why the architect 
can speak of a “‘high and rather level 
plateau” as a landscape feature useful 
“to better inculcate idealism in the 
minds of young children.” For some, 
this would sound like, and be, sheer 
buncombe. 

There is more one could say about 
your Filipino section in the August 
issue. For instance, the article by Mr. 
Zobel is excellent. Here is a man with 
insight which is, happily, able to express 
itself simply and intelligently. Also, it 
is next to impossible to judge paintings 
from black and white prints, but even 
in black and white, ““Candle Venders” 
by Arturo R. Luz strikes a Filipino as 
authentically native: the pose and the 
scene is one which I do not think you 
will find outside the Philippines. With 
Mr Zobel, I hope the Filipino artists 
will find their way to using their rich 
talents in the praise of God and God’s 
House. 
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I feel even more of an amateur when 
it comes to discussing some particular 
phase of church architecture, as when 
you suggest “that a chapel is an interior 
problem, rather than a merger of nature 
and Liturgy. “But the thought came to 
me: the quotation might be true as it 
stands, given the type of church buildings 
we have traditionally constructed. But 
if we could build a church which would 
“bring nature in,” such a church would 
more fully embody the meaning of the 
Mass — “‘instaurare omnia in Christo” 
—where the all of Saint Paul includes 
all of creation, ‘“‘restored”’ in Christ, and 
carried up, through Him, to the very 
presence of God, our Creator and Lord. 
(CE ire Putz,)1S.]5 + “My ~Mass,”’, pp- 
74-79.) That, I think, is the idea behind 
the Ateneo Chapel which tries to express 
in structure what the Liturgy of the Mass 
is in movement. The great gothic cathe- 
drals seem to assure us that this effort 
of architecture is an old idea. But the 
old idea is capable of many different 
expressions, according to the aptitudes 
and limitations of the builder’s materi- 
als. In the Ateneo Chapel the architect 
uses much glass and open sides. The 
experiment is praiseworthy. All success 
to the builders! 

At this point I notice I have not done 
what was my first intent: congratulate 
all of you for the excellent August issue! 
It was as fine as LirurcicAL ARTs ever 
was. God’s blessing on your work! 

Yours truly, 
Teoporo Arvisu, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Brunei, Borneo 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 


I regret that I failed to reply to your 
letter about a year ago. As I was moving 
about I kept putting off the reply and 
now it is a year passed and a year’s 
weight of guilt upon my conscience. 

You will probably be surprised to 
hear that LirurcicaL Arts has reached 
this very remote spot. The reason is that 
I have recently moved here from Malaya 
to complete a three year contract I have 
with an architect. About nineteen months 
ago I left New Zealand with my newly 
acquired wife (formerly lady-editor of 
the Catholic newspaper ‘“‘Zealandian’’) 
in order to take over a post offered me 
by a contact I had made in Malaya 
during the war. Our work has expanded 
over here, and I have started a branch 
office here in Brunei. At the moment I 
am the only architect in Brunei. 


At the end of my tour here we plan to 
return to New Zealand, where I hope 
I shall set up a practice of my own. If 
God wills it I hope I may build churches, 
for I have long been interested in 
architecture and my dream has been to 
build churches and other religious build- 
ings. I qualified in England after leaving 
the army after war services and went to 
New Zealand in 1950. I had read 
Lrrurcicat Arts before, but really got 
into contact with it again through the 
Bishop of Auckland, Dr. Liston. 

Out here I am not doing exactly the 
things I dream of doing, but I am gain- 
ing valuable professional experience 
and in many ways I am able to sort out 
my ideas and ideals of Catholic art and 
architecture. One thing I am certain of 
is that I want to do all I can to further 
the cause of Christian art. I believe the 
Catholic artists, if they have a strong 
faith, should be able to make as fine 
works as any produced in the past. In 
this century we have inherited all the 
examples of the past twenty centuries; 
the experiences in design, technique, 
color and proportion. The range of ma- 
terials is almost inexhaustible, and so 
it seems to me that with all the extra 
graces we now receive, and the prayers 
of so many, we should be able to pro- 
duce great works of Christian art. That 
we do not produce such works is largely 
because we are timid, excusing ourselves 
by saying that we are cautious. 

We cannot abandon or ignore con- 
temporary art, but we must baptize it 
as the early Christians baptized the 
art forms of pagan Rome. I do not wish 
I had been born in the Middle Ages, 
so I do not look nostalgically at gothic 
architecture. Gothic is alive today only 
because it was alive when it was built. 
If we want real, honest, architecture and 
art today we, must let it be born and 
assist in its maturing. Life is not made 
by dressing skeletons in old clothes. 

As you see, I am an enthusiast for all 
the potentialities of the arts in our time, 
and I hope I may be able, some day, to 
make a contribution, however small, to 
the greater glory of God. 

Yours truly, 
CHAR BAnmey 


Los Angeles, California 
To the Editor of LirurcicaAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 


I do so want to commend your So- 
ciety on its superb magazine. Through 
necessity, I have had many opportuni- 
ties of speaking with artists in the secular 
field. None have been Catholics but all 
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greatly admire and look to the Church | 
for guidance. Most have the idea that | 
our Faith is stilted or has stilted what | 
they consider “art.”’ Yet they know what } 
the Church has given to previous ages, | 
and whether they care to admit it or no | 
they feel that great artistic endeavors 
must and can only spring from a deeply 
rooted faith. | 
I carried with me LrrurcicaL ARTs | 
and used it almost as my Bible to show | 
them the Church was ever youthful in | 
her vigor; but being old and very wise 
she didn’t stoop to fads. I feel that we, 
especially of the Faith, should be so © 
careful in our struggle to break away 
from sentimentality, not to go to the 
other extreme and make of the sublime, | 
a caricature. Religious art can neve | 
fulfil its purpose if it repels. It should | 
always maintain a dignity, a sublime | 
beauty, and true religious feeling. Great } 
it 
1 


} 
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art should never have to be categorized — 
as traditional or modern in order to | 
judge its worth. Although we are living | 
in a chaotic age, religious art need not | 
be chaotic to express our times. But 
greatness will come from this struggle, q 
and we know that struggle is a health q 
sign. i 
The entire layout of LirurcicaL ARTS | 
bespeaks well-done, intelligent plan | 
ning. To me, it is in every way “the | 
voice of the Church” to those who kno 
so little of the Church. I actually feel | 
proud to be able to show it off. Two | 
points in particular appeal to me: First 
— your excellent book reviews. I liked 
especially the review of Voices of Silence, 
by Malraux, as this book is the most } 
used, most quoted, and most highly 
esteemed authority on art used by secu 
lar artists. Your reviewer did not stop 
by showing the fallacy of the author’s 
philosophy, but also pointed out the good 
qualities of the book, however making | 
very clear that the underlying philos- 
ophy was atheistic. Secondly, I find | 
your following the art of the Church | 
Universal throughout the world, depict- 
ing its growth in different countries, | 
most stimulating. 


| 


Yours truly, 
SisreR RoszE Marcaret, C.S.J 
Transfiguration Conveni 
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Pectoral cross — 18 carat gold 
Amethysts and emeralds 
Crucifixion medallion in repoussé — also gold 


On the basis of first class hand work, 
honest material and performance, 


| solicit your patronage 
CHALICES CROZIERS OSTENSORIA 


and any object made of silver or gold 


LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street, New York — Clrcle 5-666 1 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


GILLES BEAUGRAND 


INCORPORATED 


Stlversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published Quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1954. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 
7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing editor, 
Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Business 
manager, Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New 
Work 17 5N. Y: 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and se 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1954. 
[Seal] HILDA C. LARSON 


(My commission expires March 30, 1955) 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York Be IN, Me ; 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York we ING YG 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS 


Adrian Hamers Co., 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Ye 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri 


Adrian Hamers Company, 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 


The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


The Holy Rood Guild, Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Our Lady of the Highway 
Hammered copper (life size) 


In tower of Church of Our Lady 


of the Holy Angels 
Little Falls, New Jersey 


The altar appurtenances, 
the Stations of the Cross, 
the windows, 

the facade mosaic — 

were all executed 

by our firm, 

under the direct supervision 


of the architect 


ADRIAN HAMERS Co. 


t 149 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-1916 
TOUJOURS 


(Mr. Hamers was president of the Gold and Silversmiths’ Guild, Holland, 1939-1953) 


Liv] 


Crackle porcelain statuette 
of Our Lady and Child 


Beautiful in its simplicity 
(Fourteen inches high, $30.00) 


THE GUILD BOOKSHOP 
117 East 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


Drawing by Stephen Bridges 


But the angel said to ihem, 
Do not be afraid; behold, the 
news | bring you is good news of 
a great rejoicing for the whole 
people. This day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour has been born to 


you, the Lord Christ himself. 


from the Gospel, Christmas Day 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
WISHES ITS FRIENDS 
A BLESSED CHRISTMAS 


The suave, unruffled mood of this study of the most 
dramatic moment in history, exactly describes the 
modern, cold, still indifference of the modern world 
to the significance of Christ’s death. 

The modern city lies behind the hill, removed; the 
people who came to see the show are retreating, 
thoughtlessly heedless, down the hill; the disciples, 
even, are sunk in a personal dejection, and have 
deserted their Master. Only the women, Our Lady, 
and the Magdalen, are faithful and therefore out of 
their period (shown by their archaic clothes in con- 
trast to the rest in contemporary dress). 

This remarkable, super-real (not realistic) work has 
the beauty of a carefully observed still-life. See the 
loving care expended upon the fall of the light on the 
beer bottle and cigarette box and tool in the picture's 


foreground. 


THE CRUCIFIXION, 1954 Canvas, 59 x 42 inches, by Tristram Hillier 


